THE PROGRESS OF THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


NDERNEATH the surface agitation which con- 

vulses post-war Europe, one likes to think that there 

are forces at work which are making for permanent 
peace. Certainly it is the work of a Christian to note the 
signs of such forces and do all that is possible to strengthen 
them. The only tolerable aspect of the late awful conflict 
was the view that, out of the glorious sacrifice of the dead, 
out of the material ruin of the world, would rise a purified 
earth, wise in its detestation of racial pride and commer- 
cial greed and international injustice, strong in its deter- 
mination to turn its back on past evil ways, and extend to all 
its dealings the Christian principles which are the heart of 
civilization. That aspect in the event has been, alas! almost 
obliterated. To go back and read, in the light of after hap- 
penings, the exalted sentiments of the various statesmen, the 
inspiring leaders in the press, the lofty zeal for justice and 
right expressed in speech and pamphlet and proclamation, 
in the first months of the conflict, is to experience a sickening 
sense of disillusion. No sooner was the war over—nay, long 
before, for it steadily deteriorated in spirit—than the dreams 
of a new international order were discarded. When the 
Peace Conference met in Paris, the city became, in the words 
of General Smuts, “a place of disillusionment, sometimes 
almost of despair, a seething cauldron of human passion and 
greed.”” The evil fruits of that “ dictated Peace,” the terms 
of which in many cases went deliberately and wickedly be- 
yond the terms of surrender and were enforced by a murder- 
ous blockade, are with us to-day. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
writes as if present freedom from office freed him also from 
past responsibility, describes in his latest book ! the resulting 
corruption of even the old inadequate notions of international 
justice: 

Force is still the supreme arbiter of right and wrong in inter- 
national affairs in Europe. It is worth noting how a new code of 
international law is coming into existence since the war. The 
French armies invade a neighbour's territory, occupy it, establish 
martial law, seize and run the railways, regulate its Press, de- 

* Is it Peace? (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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port tens of thousands of its inhabitants, imprison or shoot down 
all who resist and then proclaim that this is not an act of war. 
It is only a peaceful occupation to enforce rights under a peace 
treaty. Signor Mussolini shells a town belonging to a country 
with whom he is at peace, and forcibly occupies part of its 
territory, and then solemnly declares that this is not an act of 
war, but just a reasonable measure of diplomatic precaution. 


This is, of course, a rhetorically exaggerated statement,! 
but it has ample foundation in fact. We have reverted to 
the old bad principles of the past. Amongst the remoter 
causes of the war was Austria’s violation of the Berlin Treaty 
by her annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Powers 
acquiesced in this outrage on international law and by doing 
so lowered still further the standard of international 
morality. But these post-war actions are just of the same 
stamp. Law is set aside because those who consider them- 
selves aggrieved have force at their disposal. And the 
Governments which do these things are supported by their 
own people, whose “ sacred egoism ”’ is thus flattered. There 
is as yet no sense of international justice, based on Christian 
principle, in the world at large. 

And yet the European world is professedly Christian. At 
any rate, the great majority of its inhabitants, outside Russia, 
belong to the Catholic Church and are within reach of her 
clear-cut authoritative moral teaching. They know that 
national interests, however great and evident, can never ex- 
cuse a breach of God’s law, that love of enemies is not merely 
a counsel but a Christian precept, that forgiveness of injuries 
is a condition of their own salvation. And, though it be true 
that States, being merely temporal, must obtain their rights 
in this world or not at all, and therefore, theoretically, may 
lawfully stand for the letter of their bond, they are not on 
that account free to act in utter disregard of the interests of 
other States and pursue their ends irrespective of the common 
weal. That States have consistently done so in the past, and 
even now make no pretence of acting otherwise, is no proof 
of the righteousness of such conduct, but merely an illustra- 
tion of the extent to which the ordinary morality has ceased to 
sway the councils of the nations. The most immoral and 
the most discredited maxim of the Manchester school of 


* Germany, for instance, agreed, as part of the imposed Treaty, not to consider 
occupation in the case of voluntary default of reparations as an act of war (Peace 
Treaty, Part VIII., Annex II., §18). But the legality of the French policy, 
even under the Treaty, is denied by British lawyers. 
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economics was that unrestricted pursuit of personal advant- 
age could best promote the prosperity of the State as a whole, 
and to that monstrous doctrine whole generations of the 
working classes, men, women and children, were ruthlessly 
sacrificed. Surely, it is equally immoral for one State to base 
its welfare on, or seek its advantage in, the oppression or 
exploitation of others. ‘“*‘ Why set Germany on her Feet?” 
was the title of an article in a Sunday paper lately, wherein 
the writer emphasizes the folly, as he deems it, of helping 
to recovery such a formidable competitor with British trade. 
This national individualism is still everywhere rife, as if it 
were to the real interest of any nation that its neighbours 
should be weak and poor. There is no recognition of human 
solidarity, no sense of the rights of other national entities, not 
a glimmer of Christian charity, in such an outlook. And on 
every side we see still advanced the supposed British right of 
domination in this or that branch of commerce, in this or that 
arm of military service. Political writers, too, like Mr. 
Belloc in 7he /llustrated Review, assume in all their argu- 
ments the old conception of incompatible national interests, 
arraying the Powers in inevitable hostility and safeguarded 
only by military or naval force. All through, the supremacy 
of their own country over others, the blind pursuit of its 
particular advantage, is taken as a right and natural thing, 
for only by such supremacy, it is held, can their growing 
populations be assured of subsistence. Such writers seem 
incapable of conceiving of a state of things whereby the 
nations should lay aside unlawful ambitions, agree to live 
and let live, and guarantee mutual security by a solemn uni- 
versal pact followed by a universal reduction of armaments. 
The gross materialism of their outlook, which ignores Divine 
Providence altogether and any purpose which the Deity may 
be supposed to have in regard to the peoples of the earth, is 
clearly in direct contrast to the ideals which, for so many, 
inspired the war. They give no thought to the law of God 
impressed upon the human conscience and expressed in the 
Decalogue, which is meant to govern all human relations 
whether individual or collective. In their eyes the Law of 
Nations is that code of usages and expedients and decrees 
which is the result of civilized intercourse between nations, 
and represents, indeed, how they agree to act towards each 
other but not necessarily how they ought to act. They have 
lost the Christian tradition which treated nations as moral 
entities ruled by the moral law. 
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On the second anniversary of the Great War, Mr. Asquith 
set forth in stately phrase the aims for which so many, on 
both sides, were giving life or health or substance. Speak- 
ing of the re-establishment of Public Right as the arbiter of 
nations— 

I will tell you [he said] what I understand it to mean—an 
equal level of opportunity and of independence as between small 
States and great States, as between the weak and the strong: 
safeguards resting upon the common will of Europe (and I hope 
not on Europe alone) against aggression, against international 
covetousness and bad faith, against the wanton recourse in case 
of dispute to the use of force; finally, as the result of it all, a 
great partnership of nations federated together in the joint pur- 
suit of a fuller and freer life for countless millions, who by 
their efforts and their sacrifice, generation after generation, 
maintain the progress and enrich the inheritance of humanity. 


The state of Europe since the Armistice is a sad com- 
mentary on that lofty text. But are we Catholics, with the too 
prevalent materialist and militarist, to turn aside on that 
account from an ideal which has so far eluded our grasp? 
That would be to despair of human nature and, what is more, 
to lose sight of divine grace. Rather should we seek out 
the causes of our failure and with renewed energy apply 
the remedies. 

War [says General Smuts] is man-made. Human intelligence, 
human stupidity, human greed and suspicion are the basis of this 
calamity. What the human intelligence can do, the human in- 
telligence can undo. 

Therefore, our first duty is to apply our intelligence to 
the phenomena before us—that state of suspended war which 
we misname peace and which maintains over a million more 
men under arms amongst the Allies alone than were enrolled 
in 1913 \—and to determine their causes. We must see what 
there is in the national outlook and policy of the various 
States that fosters war, and why it is that the instrument 
set up under the Versailles Treaty, “in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international peace 
and security,” has so lamentably failed of its effect. We 
should do what we've been lamentably slow to do, even in 
our own civic relations,—see the bearing of Christian prin- 
ciples on public life, whether it be the life of the community 
or the life of the race. And our second duty, when we have 

* In 1913 the military forces of Europe numbered 3,745,179 men: now, though 


the armies of Germany, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey have been 
enormously reduced, the number is 4,354,965. 
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thus clarified our ideas, is to act in accordance with our 
knowledge. On Catholics who hold the tradition devolves 
the task of restoring to public life and to international deal- 
ings those principles which the rest of the world lost at the 
Reformation. 

It was this thought which inspired the recent Conference 
at Reading, where Catholics of some ten nationalities, under 
the leadership of the Bishop of the diocese, and roused to 
take action by the appalling state of Europe, met to discuss 
“* The Catholic Citizen, his national and international respon- 
sibilities." I do not propose to record in detail the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, which may be found fairly fully 
reported in our weekly papers of October 2oth, but rather 
to point out the significance of the gathering and discuss its 
aim and probable outcome. Its genesis resembled in some 
sense that of the Catholic Social Guild, which came into be- 
ing in order to open the eyes of Catholics, befogged by their 
materialistic surroundings, to the civic and social implica- 
tions of their Faith, as developed and expounded in the 
great Encyclicals of Leo XIII. Once more Popes have set 
forth—Leo, Pius, Benedict, and Pius again—clearly and em- 
phatically the principles of Christian peace, but Catholics, 
immersed in their nationalistic preoccupations, have not 
given due heed. They drink in the false doctrines of the 
Jingo press, they are misled by the fallacy of abstraction 
into conceiving vast nations as single entities, they do not 
realize that to hate or malign a whole people is just as sin- 
ful as to hate or malign an individual, their patriotism has 
lost sight of the necessary limits imposed by their Chris- 
tianity. And therefore the broad general teaching of the 
Popes must be put before them in detail and enforced by 
their immediate spiritual leaders. This meeting at Reading 
was in direct response to the present Holy Father’s exhorta- 
tion, in his Encyclical “‘ Studiorum Ducem ” of July 5th of 
this year, to study with more and more diligence the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church, as set forth by St. Thomas, on 
the Law of Nations and the various enactments which regu- 
late the relations of States and form the basis of a true Inter- 
national Federation, and he explicitly endorsed and com- 
mended its programme, which proposed to mobilize Catholic 
support— 

1. To spread the Church’s teaching on inter-State relations 
and the moral responsibility of the citizen for his country’s 


foreign policy. 
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2. To uphold the positive obligations, based on the moral 
law and having the peace of the world for object, which 
have been undertaken by members of the League of Nations. 

3. To press for the inclusion of all nations in the League 
and especially for some definite and worthy association with 
it of the Holy See as chief guardian of the moral law. 

The immense and immediate importance of enlightening 
and guiding Catholic thought to right views regarding 
foreign relations caused the Conference to treat of the 
national responsibilities of the Catholic citizen only in so far 
as they illustrated his international responsibilities. That is, 
it was shown that the citizen’s duty towards his country in- 
cludes an obligation to see that the moral law is always 
respected in her dealings with other nations. He cannot 
palliate or excuse national wrongdoing: in fact, true patriot- 
ism suggests every care lest his country’s fair name should 
be smirched. And thus the chief discussions at Reading 
ranged around the Law of Nations—its origin, its true nature, 
its application. Father Jarrett, O.P., showed that histori- 
cally the jus Gentium was the body of tribal usages dis- 
covered by the Romans amongst their conquered subjects 
and administered apart from the /us Romanum. Then fol- 
lowed a sort of synthesis whereby, both systems being found 
to be based upon man’s fundamental needs and to have their 
source in that reflection in man of the Divine Nature which 
makes him understand the difference between right and 
wrong, and to discern what furthers his moral well-being, 
municipal law and international law were felt to rest on the 
same basis, the law of God, and to have their primary sanc- 
tion in conscience. But Renaissance, followed by Reforma- 
tion, destroyed for a time that conception. The substitution 
of expediency for morality in government, advocated by 
Machiavelli, was greatly furthered by the moral débécle due 
to Luther, and International Law, in spite of the efforts of 
Grotius, who tried to restore its moral basis, became what 
we find it to-day, a code of practices and precedents founded 
on no more stable grounds than general consent. Thus the 
“‘ Law of Nations,” instead of being the expression in inter- 
national intercourse of the “ Law of Nature,” has now no 
essential connection with the latter. The task before all 
Christians is precisely to restore that connection, so that once 
more the common law of Christian morality—which only 
makes clear and explicit the law of man’s own nature—may 
be the standard whereby international dealings are judged. 
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We have to oppose the constant suggestion of the secular 
Press that there cannot be any real International Law because 
there is no Super-State to enforce it, a notion held by 
lawyers like Lord Birkenhead,' who have been trained on 
Austin. If the true doctrine were understood and expressed 
by all Catholics throughout the world, a great step would be 
taken towards rectifying the legalist view, and re-establish- 
ing a public opinion which would restore something of its 
moral sanction to International Law. 

And here I might urge that these elementary notions 
should be made quite explicit in our Catholic education. 
The Holy Father has recently stated that his conception of 
the “ Peace of Christ through the reign of Christ,” which 
alone can restore the shattered world, will be attained only 
if pastors, school-masters and catechists teach the catechism 
properly, and so cause the universality of the moral law to 
be adequately grasped. And just as important is it that 
national history should be read and taught in the light of 
Christian principles. Our text-books should be thoroughly 
purged of Jingoism and every sentiment that savours of 
racial pride. The crimes and follies of the past should be 
called by their right names, and not excused on plea of 
national exigencies: and justice should be done to other 
nations, at any rate, by not arrogating to ourselves rights 
which we deny to them. As no education which does not 
qualify its subject to be a good citizen can be thought ade- 
quate, so some training in the principles of true internation- 
alism is essential. It is not too much to say that the exag- 
gerated nationalism, fostered and furthered by the French 
revolution, has done almost as much as the great apostasy 
of the sixteenth century to obscure the notion of Christian 
brotherhood. No League of Nations can ever flourish, or 
even be formed, if its members conceive themselves as rivals 
and not as co-operators. Yet our history-books are written to 
teach the inevitability of commercial, political and, finally, 
martial competition. 

Even when, under the stimulus of the Reading Confer- 
ence and the others to which, it is hoped, it will lead, Catho- 
lic public opinion here has learnt a true view of international 
relations and of that breach of them which we call war, 
little will have been done until Catholics everywhere have ac- 


* “ A law is not a law unless someone superior to yourself can penalize and 
chastize you for its breach ” said Lord Birkenhead to the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion (August, 1923). Hence a State being an Absolute Sovereign has no 
superior and is bound by no law in its State actions! 
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quired the same outlook. One belligerent nation keeps per- 
force the rest in a state of belligerency, whereas if Catholics 
everywhere were “ mobilized for peace,” the effects of such 
unanimity could not but be immense. Hence we should enter 
into relations with all bodies of fellow-Catholics abroad 
who have awakened to the fact that the States of the world, 
largely through their own supineness, and want of practical 
Catholicity, are not governed by moral principles in their 
mutual relations. We must do our best ourselves to lay aside 
the emotions and prejudices created by the war, and by the 
lying propaganda that so extensively prevailed. That fog 
of hatred and suspicion, of hostility and fear, that made war 
possible, is clearing away but slowly. Thus, it was something 
of a scandal to Catholic Christendom that two such prelates 
as the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Orleans should have been recently engaged in 
public political polemic about the legality and force of the 
Versailles Treaty,' and that the latter should, on the strength 
of his own statesmen’s declarations, refuse to accept the per- 
sonal testimony of the former. This lamentable dispute, as 
we learn from the Revue Apologétigue, is now carried on 
by rival press organizations in Cologne and Paris. As if 
either party could now hope to convince the other of sin, 
when the more that is revealed about the war the less certain 
seem to be its causes! How much better if each were to let 
the other abound in his own sense, whilst both aimed exclu- 
sively at emphasizing the immutable bonds that unite them, 
their common faith and common charity.?. It is with much 
greater satisfaction that one dwells upon the fact that in 
every country there are Catholic organizations devoted to 
peace and reconciliation. The Third International Catholic 
Congress, which met at Constance early in August, com- 
prised twenty nationalities, but the most numerous group of 
delegates were the French and German. Apart from the 


t See The Catholic World for July and August for the relative documents. 

2 Professor Foerster 6f Munich spoke in Paris on July 6th, 1923, with the 
utmost frankness upon “ Franco-German reconciliation.’’ Whilst laying most 
of the blame of the present impasse on his own country’s statesmen, and expos- 
ing the active campaign conducted by the Junker class against the payment of 
reparations and in pursuit of revenge, he urges the re-establishment of the 
Christian tradition as the only basis of peace and goes on to say—‘‘ Of the 
basically religious groups, the German Catholics in the main, have displayed a 
mind very open to our ideas, whereas the Protestant groups have, for centuries 
back, thrown themselves completely into the arms of Cesar . . . This is just 
the reverse of the state of affairs prevailing with you: in France it is particularly 
the Catholics who represent, in general, nationalist and Gallic sentiment: in 
Germany, Catholic tradition is, in the political field, the tradition of the old 
Germano-Roman Empire.” 
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general resolutions of the Congress, advocating the forma- 
tion of an International Peace Council, etc., these delegates 
framed a statement concerning their own relations to the 
following effect: 

“The French and German Catholics attending the Third In- 
ternational Congress recognize that the salvation of Europe and 
of the whole world demands a definite and permanent reconcilia- 
tion between Germany and France, and consider the solution of 
this question not only as a political and economic task, but as 
a moral and religious duty, to be adjusted in accordance with 
the will of God in a spirit of justice and charity. In accord 
with the directions of the Holy Father, the Congress recognizes 
as a duty to justice and charity that the damage caused by the 
one nation during the war be repaired and that, on the other 
hand, this reparation be recognized by the other nation in a 
spirit of Christian justice, charity, and mercy.” 

All right-minded persons of both nations are urgently re- 
quested to work in order to bring about an early and direct 
understanding between the two nations. 

When we join to such hopeful sentiments as these the 
October Pastoral of the German Hierarchy, denouncing the 
virulent national egotism and the prevalent lust for revenge 
which they discern amongst their people, we seem to see the 
dawn of better things. ‘‘ We repudiate,” say the German 
bishops, “ all thought or plan of hate. We do wish not to 
destroy enemies but to be reconciled with them; not to divide 
peoples but to bring them together; not to disturb peace 
but to make it secure.’ No Catholic of whatever nationality 
but wants justice and charity and peace to reign in the world: 
no Catholic should doubt that by developing these virtues 
at home and abroad, he is advancing the world’s prosperity 
more than by emphasizing the policies which cause dissen- 
sion. Justice without charity is not a worthy aim, and charity 
demands that we should make the utmost allowance for those 
from whom we are seeking our rights. 

And so we sincerely trust that, whatever policy results 
from the Reading Conference, it will include cordial co- 
operation with all those Catholic groups which are striving 
in every nation to rise above mere nationalism and to realize 
their Catholic heritage of brotherhood. There are already 
existing organizations such as the “ International Catholic 
Women’s Leagues,” which will doubtless follow the Pope's 
counsels in this matter and prove a valuable support of peace 
amongst the nations. There are other non-Catholic bodies 
such as the “ World Alliance of the Christian Churches,” 
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working in their own way for the same end. And there is 
the much discussed League of Nations, the character of, and 
the right relations of Catholics to which was a main topic 
of discussion at Reading. It had its advocates and its op- 
ponents there, the one insisting on its benefits, the other on 
its defects, but both open-minded enough to admit each 
other’s claims and both realizing that, for the good to be per- 
manent and the evil to be eliminated, the Christian faith is 
essential. Therefore, the Catholic citizens of countries be- 
longing to the League have a responsibility towards it. Let 
them criticize, but, as the Cardinal has told us, let the critic- 
ism be constructive; let them not only show faults, but show 
how they can be remedied; let them insist upon their Govern- 
ments behaving justly and striving to fulfil the ideal which 
the League proclaims. 

It is evident, for instance, that some of the Great Powers 
are not aiming at that ideal. France will not admit Germany 
to fellowship: no State apparently will admit Russia: thus, 
some 200,000,000 Europeans have no place in the League 
which is to ensure peace in Europe! Again, Italy, through 
Signor Mussolini, declares there is a “hierarchy of nations.” 
If by that phrase he means that some Powers are larger in ex- 
tent of territory and population and stronger in material 
resources and interests than others, and, therefore, have much 
more influence, he is stating a truism which has been recog- 
nized from the first in the formation of the Council: if he 
means that before the bar of justice the less influential are 
not equal to the more, he is enunciating the infamous doc- 
trine that Might is Right. It is evident that neither France 
nor Italy is whole-hearted in using the League as an instru- 
ment of European peace, and that alone prevents any other 
Power from working for the common good at the cost of 
national sacrifice. The League still lacks a soul and a con- 
science: it is, in spite of its embracing fifty-four Sovereign 
States, a machine reflecting the ambitions and interests of the 
chief Allies. And the proof is that it has done nothing to 
lift the weight of excessive armaments from the shoulders 
of Europe. 

The peace-movement, then, will progress but slowly until 
the common people—the people who are taxed and the 
people who have to fight—realize that the preparation for 
war, in modern conditions, means war ; that the private arma- 
ment firms must sell their goods and, if necessary, create a 
market for them, or go bankrupt; that security cannot be 
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obtained except by alliances and, therefore, is to be obtained 
most certainly by a universal alliance; that the League to 
which they belong can become a live, spiritual thing only by 
their insisting on their Governments making it so, and that 
accordingly they must organize to bring pressure on those 
Governments; and, finally, that since the object of the 
League is to substitute moral for material force, it is sheer 
folly not to associate with it in the closest possible way the 
unique moral influence of the Holy See. The Pope can touch 
the hearts and consciences of millions of the human race in 
every part of the globe as no other potentate can. The 
League will be a maimed and feeble thing until it has gained 
on his own terms his formal and official support. 

We were reminded at Reading, that on the eve of the Vati- 
can Council, a Scotch Protestant, David Urquhart, who had 
many highly-placed Catholic ecclesiastical friends, and who 
all his life had been labouring to have the Law of Nations 
in the old Catholic sense restored to observance, petitioned 
the Holy See to that effect. It is probable that, if the time 
of the Council had not been absorbed by the Infallibility 
discussions and then cut short by the invasion of Rome, 
amongst the Acta et Decreta would be found a clear defini- 
tion of international justice and especially a condemnation 
of the wanton use of force instead of process of law in de- 
termining international disputes. The Vatican Council is 
only suspended and may be revived in the near future. How 
right and natural would it be if, amongst its Postulata, as 
a final outcome of this pioneer Conference at Reading, were 
a demand from the whole body of the Faithful that the moral 
law governing the intercourse of nations should be clearly 
and authoritatively set forth, and a definite check set to that 
wild nationalism, that patriotism run to seed, which con- 
vulses the world to-day. The public mind, as Fr. Martindale 
has pointed out, rebounds from the extreme of nation- 
alism to that of internationalism—both opposed to Catho- 
licity; the one denying the Christian commonwealth wherein 
we are members one of another; the other breaking up the 
God-designed diversity of States into a disorderly fusion 
which apes the ordered unity of Christendom. We need the 
voice of Peter to give guidance in this turmoil, and he will 
not be deaf to our appeal. 

J. KEATING. 
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N my Father’s House are many Mansions: in the Palace 
I: the King of Kings are many Dwelling-places for His 

friends. This world is but a place of trial, yet the 
longer we live, the more we find in it marvels of beauty, and 
wonders of every kind. The works of God are of such sur- 
passing variety, and of such splendid complexity, that we 
more and more recognize the truth of the saying that: “ To 
cease to wonder is to cease to live *—in any true sense of the 
word. Yet in one matter we are apt to forget God’s in- 
finite resources, that is, in the matter of rewards in the next 
life. Here we are living a life that is no true life, a life of 
trial: a life of a moment’s duration: and yet a life crowded 
with objects of beauty, wonder and interest. In the next 
world a God of infinite love and infinite resource sets Him- 
self to reward and make us happy, except in the case, which 
we are not forbidden to hope is very rare, of one who de- 
liberately and obstinately and persistently sets at naught 
God’s will. Do we recognize the infinite resources of a lov- 
ing God who is always seeking an excuse for bestowing hap- 
piness on His creatures—the work of His Hands? Do we 
recognize that, even if every individual of the human race 
was to merit reward for an eternity, God would be willing 
to provide, and God could provide a world of wonders, nay, 
a universe of wonders, different for each one of these souls, 
so that each could exist for ever in a state of ecstatic delight, 
with wonders and delights peculiar to himself and his 
character? And do we grasp the fact that all that immen- 
sity of reward would be apart from and infinitely below the 
reward of the Beatific Vision? 

In this connection we should always remember that our 
very existence—all that we are and all that we have—is a pure 
gift from God: that whatever we do for God, we are only 
giving back to Him a little bit of the whole He has given 
to us; that therefore any reward in the next world is really 
a purely gratuitous gift coming from God’s infinite gener- 
osity. Since there is no question of strict merit, may it not 
be that God’s superabounding desire of showering His in- 
finite treasure on His dear creatures may prompt Him to 
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secure that the vastly greater part of the human race will 
be made happy in the next world, though each member may 
seem to have done so little to deserve it—the unbaptized 
infant, indeed, nothing at all? Of course, the working of 
the plan of Redemption, with its clearly-defined conditions 
for securing grace and divine filiation, makes it obvious that, 
in that hypothesis, a large proportion of those rewarded 
would receive what we call a natural happiness: put each 
perhaps into a different Paradise of delights, each enjoy- 
ing a different communion with God, God walking with each 
in the cool of the day, and no serpent ever daring to enter 
these realms of peace and happiness eternal. 

The unbaptized child, dying before coming to the use of 
reason, will, as is commonly supposed, be set by Almighty 
God in such a Paradise of delight for eternity. It does 
not seem unreasonable to say that, from a moral point 
of view, the swarming millions of heathendom never 
come to the use of reason, and the same may per- 
haps be said of the pre-Christian world outside the Jewish 
dispensation—the ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. They have not sinned against the 
light because the light has not shined upon them. They 
have not known enough of God's claims or God's law to be 
contumaciously rebellious against Him. Their moral poten- 
tialities remain undeveloped in this world, either for good 
or evil. They are creatures of God though not His chil- 
dren, but creatures endowed with intellect, free will and 
immortality. Owing to circumstances they cannot honour 
God as they ought in this world: but He will not be de- 
prived of their conscious loving homage in the next. Being 
made for God’s service, but inculpably incapable of giving 
it here, they will through God’s goodness find joy in giving 
it hereafter. 

St. Thomas, as we know, faced with the problem of the 
fate of the adult heathen, conjectured that, at some time or 
other, in the existence of those who are out of reach of the 
ordinary means of regeneration, God may give them a direct 
illumination qualifying them to make an act of supernatural 
charity and thus attain if they wish the state of grace. That 
conjecture which was never any more, has become less ten- 
able through the discovery of the antiquity of the race 
and the probability that for countless years before the dawn 
of history pre-Adamite races which became extinct or, if 
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that hypothesis seem too bold, degenerate descendants of 
Adam, sunk almost to the level of the brute, roamed 
the earth. 

If these multitudes, whether prehistoric or modern, can, 
as seems probable, be morally likened to unbaptized infants, 
they are not in a supernatural state: they are not adopted 
children of God; they are not part of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, they are not supernaturally living cells in a super- 
natural organism. As this is so, it may well be that for the 
enjoyment of a natural happiness in the next world, perfect 
freedom from moral imperfection may not be necessary, in 
such wise as is required from those who as living cells build 
up and form the Mystic Body of Christ which is without 
spot or wrinkle. These last must indeed put on the per- 
fection of Christ, for they must be partakers of the Divine 
Nature, giving them the wondrous faculty of seeing God face 
to face and knowing even as they are known. 

It is not therefore unreasonable to suppose that the vast 
majority of mankind will after death enjoy wonderful happi- 
ness of infinite variety, differing in many ways for each in- 
dividual. ‘In my Father’s House are many Mansions.” 
Further, it may safely be argued that this happiness will 
not be marred for them by their not having the infinitely 
greater and totally different happiness of the Beatific Vision. 
This conclusion seems necessary when one remembers that 
what chiefly makes Hell to be Hell is the thought of having 
lost for ever the rapture of this Blessed Vision. The Pain 
of Loss arises from a knowledge of God, given presumably 
at the judgment, which enables the reprobate to realize what 
it is they have lost—the unspeakably joyous rapture of that 
union that was within their grasp, and which they have 
thrown away. 

Against this view is the supposed prevalence of sin. Sin 
seems rampant in the world outside Christianity and amongst 
those who are Christians in name, but only in name. “ The 
world is wholly set in evil.” We may urge in reply the 
distinction between formal and material sin, and recall that 
for a deadly sin is required clear knowledge of a special 
kind, and the determination of a mature mind. Mortal sin 
is a deliberate rebellion against a generous, just and loving 
God and Father. Have the millions outside Christianity 
now, and had the millions outside of God’s Chosen People 
of old, sufficient understanding of God, His Laws and His 
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Claims to be held guilty of a deliberate rebellion that would 
constitute what we call a Mortal Sin? May not most of what 
we would objectively consider mortal sin be on account of 
their clouded minds only venial offence in sight of God? 
And just as they would seem to have no chance of attain- 
ing to a supernatural reward, so, too, they were not sub- 
jected to the risk of what I may call a supernatural punish- 
ment, though for their faults they may have to undergo 
severe purgation after death. But how can this view be 
reconciled with the recorded visions of the Saints? With St. 
Teresa’s sight of souls falling into Hell “like snowflakes,” 
with St. Francis Xavier’s conception, in his “ prayer for 
infidels and sinners,” of Hell “ ever filling with these very 
souls,” with all the ruthless eschatology of the Middle Ages, 
which makes intelligible though not excusable the abomin- 
able perversions of Calvinism? The private conclusions of 
the Saints do not form a rule of faith; they may have mis- 
taken views of history or psychology: they reflect in large 
measure the mentality of their age. But one explanation 
of their severity and their pessimism in this matter may be 
this. These Saints, with their tremendously vivid appre- 
ciation of the supernatural, felt that the vision of God as 
He is in Himself so far transcends all other good and so far 
exceeds all other happiness, that as a consequence any other 
destiny, no matter how wonderful it might be, how unimagin- 
ably great, how surpassingly desirable, could only seem by 
contrast mean and worthless and negligible, a misfortune 
rather than a benefit. These Saints then, who, with St. Paul, 
had seen things beyond all human imagination and estim- 
ate, could not but think that if that supernatural possession 
of God were lost, then all was lost: to them there was no 
happiness in the next world apart from the Beatific Vision. 
Damnation, as we know, means etymologically loss, in the 
first instance, loss of the Beatific Vision. In comparison 
with those who were to enjoy the ineffable reward of the 
supernatural vision and possession of God for all eternity, 
all others might be said to be lost or damned, or in Hell, even 
the blameless, unbaptized infants, created for the Vision 
yet failing to attain. Blinded by the ecstatic brightness of 
life with God, the Saints saw life apart from God as a blank 
or a black spot. Questioned by an ordinary Christian, they 
would doubtless have spoken with greater theological 
moderation. 
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Once more, against this view of future natural happiness 
within reach of very many may be set the practical objec- 
tion—if so, why such efforts to make Christians? Why such 
untiring zeal on the part of so many heroic Apostles and 
Martyrs? Why risk the salvation of many by putting them 
under greater obligations even though the reward be greater? 
The answer is given by the Incarnation—nay, by Creation 
itself, with its dangerous endowment of free will. Christ 
who knew came to recall the lost sheep to the Fold. And 
the Christ-like have always felt, with St. Paul—woe to me 
if I preach not the Gospel. But can we wonder that those 
who know what salvation means and have realized that by 
their efforts souls might attain to that great reward, who 
would otherwise have to be content with something infin- 
itely lower, have exerted themselves to the utmost to further 
the ends of the Incarnation and satisfy their Lord’s love for 
His creatures? Charitas Christi urget nos, is the missionary's 
motto. Christ did not shrink from the fact that His com- 
ing meant more grievous loss to many—‘If they had not 
known they would not have sinned "—and His followers must 
take the same path, convinced that it is the right one. So, 
naturally we find all the Saints and many other fervent souls 
ready to forgo ease and comfort, ready to leave home and 
kindred, ready to spend themselves, to give their lives to 
gather in souls to the great Wedding Feast of the King’s 
Son. What is the alternative to our Christian optimism? 
Look out over the heathen world. Supernatural life has 
hardly touched the fringe of the millions who are Buddhists, 
Hindoos, Mohammedans, Confucians, Shintoists, etc., just as 
in the Old Dispensation God’s Revelation to the Jews hardly 
spread beyond the Chosen People. Are we then to conclude 
that the great majority of the human race is lost: will ultim- 
ately find its place in hell? Certainly not, if we use the word 
“lost” to mean the fate that overtakes the spoilt Christian ; 
but alas! yes, if we take “lost” only in the sense that they 
have missed the glory of Heaven, of that life with God in 
comparison with which all other existence is as naught. This, 
as we have suggested, may explain the agonized cry of so 
many heroic “soul-hunters” who seemed to see so many drift- 
ing inio the abyss which is not Heaven, and therefore might 
be called hell. For hell, indeed, it might well seem to those 
who have had the Saint’s mystical insight into the bound- 
less sea of happiness, the joy of their Lord, which over- 
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whelms the Blessed, gifted with supernatural power to gaze 
on the unveiled Splendour of the Infinite, and thus gazing, 
to be wrapt in ecstatic love for ever. Those, they feel, who 
lose that vision, lose all; those who are shut out from that, 
are anywhere, are nowhere: they cannot stop to decide or 
to balance the less or the more. They have tasted and seen, 
and henceforth “natural” happiness has no meaning for 
them. If they have not Heaven, they are in hell, and they 
judge others by themselves. 

As we have seen, it will indeed be hell to lose Heaven,when 
it might have been gained, and it is those who do rather than 
those who have not had the chance, that we must weep for. 
As for these latter, their knowledge of God is still the result 
of reason and faith, not vision, and their longing and love 
will be proportionate. We cannot imagine them perman- 
ently saddened by their imperfect sight and possession, any 
more than the ordinary citizen is saddened by the knowledge 
that he is not a king. They will not cry for the moon. If 
God had offered to His creatures nothing higher than the 
life of happiness bestowed after death on unbaptized infants, 
and those that morally resemble them, He might still claim 
an eternity of gratitude and praise for His generosity. Be- 
cause something infinitely better is offered, if not to all, at 
least to many, God’s goodness cannot be impugned. Let us 
keep in mind the parables of the Talents and of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard. Let us rather be moved to re- 
newed efforts to bring more and yet more of our fellow- 
creatures to membership of the Mystic Body of Christ. Let 
us not question the discretion of Divine Wisdom in the dis- 
tribution of His goods, but be zealous for the better gifts, 
for ourselves and for others. One whose very being is a boon 
must not dare to criticize. No one has a better right than 
God to say: May I not do as I like with My Own: May I 
not bestow My Blessings, as My Love and My Wisdom 
prompt Me? 

Thus, least of all, dare we question the disposition of 
Divine Providence that to all appearance makes, or has 
hitherto made, full salvation, the Beatific Vision, the reward 
of comparatively few. One half of those actually born, it 
is said, die before the age of ten, the vast proportion un- 
baptized and incapable of reasoning. Yet no one can doubt 
the salvific will of the Creator, for it has been revealed. We 
can only say that as a consequence of the Fall and the per- 
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verse use of human liberty this salvific will is variously con- 
ditioned. One condition, which strikingly illustrates human 
solidarity, is that the offer of salvation to many souls is de- 
pendent on the zeal and exertions of their fellow beings. 
Those many souls in India and Japan that were brought 
into the Church by the preaching of St. Francis Xavier, 
would probably, as far as we can see, not have had this 
grace offered to them, if the burning love of the Saint had 
not driven him forth from home and country to spend him- 
self in sharing his treasure with them. Yet he died in mid- 
career. What if the Saint had lived to enter China and had 
worked there for a few years: would there have not been 
multitudes to whom the Pearl of great price would have 
been offered, and who did not get this offer? Incomprehen- 
sible indeed are God’s judgmentsand unsearchable His ways. 
On all sides we see moral good dependent on material re- 
sources. There is not a Foreign Mission that is not crip- 
pled in its activities by want of funds. Yet God is good, 
and man is foolish if he argues from God's toleration of 
evil, His inability to cope with it. 

We may conclude, then, by reiterating our impression that 
the exuberance of our Father’s bounty may well be shown 
in His crowning with “natural” happiness the lives of the 
vast majority of those who through the operation of natural 
causes or the perversity of their fellows have been deprived 
of the chance of gaining Heaven. “ In my Father’s House 
there are many Mansions.” 

JOSEPH FLYNN. 


























ACROSS THE STRAITS 


OR centuries before the Great War the English sol- 
Pe« and the English official had enjoyed, either as 

friend or as foe, an intermittent familiarity with the 
north-eastern corner of France and its coastland; while the 
English settler, whether claiming right or hospitality, had 
planted himself at different times in its ports. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the average travelling Briton of to-day 
—even he who wishes to taste at its nearest the flavour of 
the Catholic Continent—is really acquainted with those 
cities of this region which lie closest to home. Amiens he 
knows, as he knows Rouen, as he knows on a sister shore 
Bruges and Antwerp; but of Abbeville or St.-Omer and 
their neighbourhood he commonly knows no more than may 
be glimpsed from the express that speeds him on to Paris 
or to Brussels; while Calais and Boulogne count but as 
mere stepping-stones on the line of travel. Yet one 
may lunch in London and sup at Abbeville or at St.-Omer; 
—to explore on the morrow historic ground whose land- 
marks and memorials claim an added charm of novelty. 

And not only does the mere archzology of the past await 
one in this land of mingled races and many masters, but 
in due season a pageantry and ceremonial embodying, on the 
religious side especially, the true spirit and tradition 
of antiquity; demonstrations which are additionally wel- 
come in the present as denoting freer and more favour- 
able conditions of public worship. Thus, within one fortnight 
of last year’s August, the appreciative stranger might—had 
he so managed his time-table—have attended not only the 
resumed solemnities of the Pilgrimage of Notre-Dame at 
Boulogne, but the civil and religious celebration of the 
“Voeu de Louis XIII.” at Abbeville,—not to mention (for 
the lover of ancient ritual) the rare function of a festal 
Epistle and Gospel chanted, in medizval fashion, from the 
rood-loft of the ancient church at Aire-sur-la-Lys, near 
St.-Omer. 

It was, in any case, a programme of a kind that we at 
home cannot reciprocate, whose provincial towns normally 
offer the visiting foreigner nothing more momentous than a 
Flower-Show or an Oddfellows’ Féte. 
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St.-Omer—so nigh to Calais—has acquired during this 
last decade a title to our national remembrance. There was 
a period, however, when it was perhaps chiefly, if vaguely, 
associated by the average person with the historical 
novelist’s ““ Young Gentleman from St. Omers” and his 
mysterious réle. Only to Catholics would this allusion recall 
in a definite manner a well-known and engrossing chapter 
of their religious annals. It is interesting to note that part 
of the edifice around which it centred still displays towards 
a main street an imposing frontage substantially of the 
seventeenth century. After the suppression of the Jesuits 
throughout France in the eighteenth, and the dispersal of 
the establishment from Douai at the Revolution, the whole 
group was alienated for the purposes, which it still serves, 
of a military hospital. Adjoining it stand the large but 
uncomely modern buildings of St.-Bertin’s Diocesan College, 
while at some little distance the former fine church of the 
“Walloon” Jesuits subsists as the rarely-used chapel of the 
official Lycée. 

But the really ancient and monumental buildings of St.- 
Omer are those which are readily distinguished by two rich 
and stately towers planted respectively at the foot and upon 
the crown of the low hill up whose gradual slope the city 
takes its sober and dignified way—a progress and a bearing 
suggestive of the bygone sway of two eminent ecclesiastical 
bodies, parentally related to the two sections of the town. 
Singularly alike in form, both of them blanched with age, 
and silvered again (as they should be seen) by an intense 
sunshine, these steeples make as grand a pair as may easily 
be met with. The one, however, belongs to a Church alive 
and upstanding to-day: the other, to a fabric left to perish 
miserably some hundred years ago. This last was the 
famous and powerful abbey-church of St.-Bertin, whose 
belfry is the first to meet the visitor’s eye. The great tower, 
tenanted by a solitary bell, stands forlornly on the level,— 
ditched off by the sluggish Aa, neighboured by the town 
gasometer, and surrounded by a public garden, whose melan- 
choly is only heightened by the presence of a bandstand. 
Upon this ground stood, with its dependencies, a vast and 
beautiful church of which some broken arcades still remain, 
but hardly suggest an edifice which was held in its day 
to vie with such piles as St.-Ouen at Rouen, in a category 
second only to that of the greatest cathedrals of the land. 
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Doomed by the Revolution, it did not, structurally, die 
forthwith, but underwent, like sundry fellow-victims of that 
convulsion, a long agony of slow dissolution. Meanwhile, 
society having partly recovered itself, artists and architects, 
officials, and even Royalties, came to gaze upon the roof- 
less fabric; wondered and wrung their hands, but raised, it 
seems, never a one to help—at most to sketch. And so the 
splendid structure decayed and was dismembered, precisely 
in the period elapsing between the iconoclasm of the Revo- 
lution and the revivalism of a bare half-century later. 

The ex-cathedral church of Notre-Dame (originally the 
collegiate church of St.-Omer) was in extent the lesser, if 
possibly the elder, of the two foundations—long rivals in 
more respects than the architectural. The tower, clearly 
modelled on that of St.-Bertin, keeps its full sonorous com- 
pany of ancient bells, the Bourdon, however, having been 
lately recast as a “Victory Bell.’”’ The atmosphere which they 
create without corresponds in a manner with a mellowness of 
ancient glass that greets one within the church, which is un- 
usually rich in objects of art and devotion: antique sepul- 
chres and memorials of saints and worthies, carved ex votos 
in a series of great beauty, notable screens and panellings, 
a sumptuous organ-case, a rare and early incised pavement 
of symbolic character. Add to these and others certain ob- 
jects which have accrued to it from without—in particular 
the greatly venerated shrine of V.D. des Miracles, removed 
from an ancient chapel on the public square now destroyed ; 
and the sculptured group of Christ in Glory known as “ le 
grand Dieu de Thérouanne ’—a feature rescued from the 
cathedral of that city when Charles V. demolished this last 
even more completely than William II. and his minions de- 
molished its not remote neighbour of Ypres. It was to this 
destruction indeed that were due the episcopal honours of 
St.-Omer, the former’s jurisdiction being apportioned be- 
tween these two latter cities and Boulogne—an arrangement 
synchronizing with the foundation of new sees in the Nether- 
lands generally. For St.-Omer, although in Artois, then and 
for a long period practically formed part of the Flemish 
Lowlands, a connection still evident in many place-names 
in the neighbourhood and in the partial survival of the 
Flemish speech. But like Ypres itself it lost later on the 


* Even the single western towers of its churches are a feature which connects 
the regional type with that of Flanders rather than that ot France, where twin 
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mitre which, shared at present with Arras and Boulogne, it 
has nowadays great hopes of separate regaining. 

Westward of the Cathedral the hill falls sharply away. 
Part of the land below blooms into delightful sunken gar- 
dens whose name, “ le jardin des anglais,” seems to bespeak 
some long-standing association, while part forms a very 
ravine of trenches, subtended by vast brick walls and 
bastions, skirting the open country. These are, alas, the only 
remnants of a system of fortifications which till compara- 
tively lately surrounded the city, and with whose destruction 
has also disappeared an important part of its historic interest 
and identity. 

The small town of Aire-sur-la-Lys lies but a short journey 
eastward from St.-Omer. Periodically it has contributed 
something to the war-chronicles of France and England. It 
furnished (to judge by name) one of the six burghers of 
Queen Philippa’s memorable appeal; the walls of its 
church are said to encase a shot from Marlborough’s guns— 
accidental (Aire being yet in Spanish territory)—and duly 
apologized for; while to-day a whole section of its ceme- 
tery is devoted to the graves of British soldiers. A couple 
of years since the thoroughfares were still awkward by 
day and dangerous by night with broken masonry-heaps 
and gaping cellars. The great church, however, sorely 
shattered in earlier contests (and hence of a most composite 
architecture), seems to have escaped injury during this latest 
one. It is here that takes place eight times a year, on the 
greater festivals, the ceremony referred to further back. It 
is rare enough to find an ancient roodscreen extant in 
France; still more so to meet with a modern example such 
as this is, and most of all, to find one used for this special 
purpose among those served by the roodlofts of antiquity. 
How comes it all about in this unimportant spot? Is the 
practice a survival or a revival? Apparently the last; and 
the explanation, particularly interesting to us on this side 
of the water, seems to be as follows. 

During some sixty years of the last century, the headship 
of this church was held by a Monsignor Scott, descended 
from an English branch of the clan. To his initiative is 
due this /udé, as part of a general and elaborate scheme of 


western steeples are normal in the greater churches. But war and revolution 
have so impoverished the cities of the debatable land that St. Omer alone, 
apparently, has important examples left to show, a fact which invests them with 
peculiar interest. The late war, happily, did but little material damage here. 
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symbolism and embellishment—on the whole better con- 
ceived than executed. The probable inference is that he 
came under the sway of the contemporary English revival 
in church-architecture and liturgy—a revival less keenly pur- 
sued in France, although in this case actively seconded by 
a native coadjutor. In his own day the rite in question was 
carried out on every Sunday throughout the year; and indeed 
one asks oneself eventually, not so much why so striking an 
observance should be practised here, as why it should have 
lapsed, or should not have been resumed, given the proper 
conditions, in various places elsewhere. Such disuse of 
dramatic symbolism—always impressive, especially to the 
people—is surely to be deplored, together with the general 
fact that pageantry as a whole has so largely passed, in the 
modern age, from the service of religion to that of profane 
spectacle, where it undoubtedly holds the popular interest. 


Let us now enter the country by the alternative gateway 
of Boulogne—not at first sight a very attractive one. But 
the fact is there is quite a plurality of Boulognes, the least 
apparent of which is the Haute Ville. Here, nevertheless, 
the explorer is agreeably surprised to discover a complete 
girdle of walls and ramparts, with gateways—bearing the 
image of Our Lady of Boulogne—and a Chateau fort; the 
whole enclosing a compact town with its Town Hall, Beffroi, 
cathedral, and other public buildings. 

The church is not, indeed, the venerable fane of history 
—abbey, shrine and cathedral in one. That perished, even 
as St. Bertin’s abbey, at the Revolution. A new building 
enthroning a new statue has arisen on its site—representing, 
no doubt, a notable effort of piety, but probably as poor 
and pretentious a piece of Classicism as ever served for a 
fabric of this importance. Ill-constructed besides, its quite 
modern nave roof fell in last winter but one, and so put 
the main body of the church out of commission—leaving a 
parlous state of things last year for the celebration of the 
annual pilgrimage, attended during a week or more by 


? Those who have visited Spain may recall a kindred and even more primitive 
usage. Owing to the common situation of the Coro, in the greater churches, in 
the nave, the entrance screen is near the west end of the building, the chancel 
being independently closed by a metal grille. But at the exit of the choir may 
be found twin pulpits or ambos still used for the function in question. Extremely 
dignified and striking is the sight of a procession of seven or eight, headed by the 
cross-bearer, mounting and occupying such a rostrum, sometimes of great size and 
beauty, for the chaunting of the Gospel. 
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organized throngs coming from all neighbouring parts. This 
and the corresponding pilgrimage to Votre-Dame des Dunes 
at Dunkirk seem (yet without prejudice to other such gather- 
ings) regularly to assemble the whole pious population of 
the seaboard and its hinterland from Picardy to Flanders 
inclusively. 

It was not, however, in its material setting alone that the 
occasion was so ill-served, but in certain accompaniments 
as well. Painfully anal, both verbally and melodically, was 
the refrain of a hymn heard beneath that unshapely dome: 
“O Ciel! O Ciel! ! O Ciel!!! (on ascending notes) j’irai 
a toi un jour!” (da capo). How did the medizval pilgrim, 
chanting in Longfellow’s poem the ancient “ Hymn of St. 
Hildebert,” voice (with somewhat less assurance) the same 
aspiration? Me receptet Sion illa, Sion David urbs tran- 
guilla . . . urbs in portu satis tuto, de longinguo te saluto! 
and so forth. Truly, popular hymnody, judged by such 
examples as the foregoing, would seem to-day to be among 
the lost arts—without gravity, force, sonority. There is room 
here also for a revival. 

It was the fifteenth century, apparently, which saw this 
cultus at its height, the sanctuary in fullest splendour. And 
thither, given an August downpour and the shelves of an open 
library, one was promptly transported. . . . One breathes 
forthwith a radiant and romantic atmosphere—is sensible of 
a glow of colour and beauty, a fragrance of piety (with what- 
ever counter-strain), that leave the every-day present singu- 
larly grey and cold and savourless. The Shrine is at its high- 
est point of honour and endowment, loaded with material and 
artistic wealth, the object, not only of religious zeal, but of 
feudal homage and chivalric devotion. In the closing de- 
cade an escort of 60 nobles escorts hither from distant Lyons 
the body of Thomas de Crévecceur, late Seneschal of the 
County, who, as witnessed by his epitaph, wills his remains 
to be buried “ devant la belle dame que j’ai voulue clamer.” 
Again, in a culminating scene, we witness the Sovereign in 
person, in solemn assembly, confiding, for himself and his 
successors, the whole region to the suzerainty of the Queen 
of Heaven, Countess of Boulogne, while duly performing 
here his feudal homage and tendering his feudal offering— 
a heart of gold. Deceptive token! Disingenuous rite! For 
the royal schemer, Louis XI., aimed thereby at securing un- 
assailably his own possession of the fief he had snatched 
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on the death of Charles the Bold. Nevertheless, a striking 
tribute to the ideals of the age. In the next generation the 
atmosphere of romantic piety is maintained when the scene 
is set for the welcome of an English princess, arriving for 
her marriage to Louis XII. at Abbeville. Boulogne being 
then French territory, it was chosen, by a delicate piece of 
political tact, as her landing-place, instead of the more con- 
venient Calais. A charming pageant is enacted at the city 
gate, when (although the royal dukes are present) a young 
girl represents and impersonates the celestial suzerain, and, 
attended by the familiar supporting angels, steps from the 
legendary boat to welcome the earthly princess with a 
poetical address. 

In 1532, Henry VIII., brother to this last, and Francis 
I., met here in state—if a state less extravagant than that of 
the Field of Golden Cloth. Both were lodged in the abbey 
precincts, and paid their devoirs at the shrine. But alas, 
once more, for the sincerity of piety and politics! Not 
many years later, Henry, hostile alike to France and to Rome, 
took the town by storm, and is said to have used the church 
as an arsenal and to have carried off the Image itself. In 
1550, however, the territory was bought back by Henry II. 
of France, who solemnly repeated, one may hope in better 
faith, the feudal obeisance of Louis IX.‘ Yet religion at 
this time was gravely beset by internal decadence as well 
as by external enemies, and a state of things ensued during 
which the church, now a cathedral, was sacked, and the 
shrine despoiled, by the Hugenots—heralds in this of the 
final fate which was to overtake both at the Revolution. 

That is the dark side of a picture whose brighter side 
resembles the brilliant pages of an illuminated manuscript. 
Fresh from these, one can readily understand how it is that 
in the little town of Rue, near St.-Valery, we are suddenly 
confronted, in the commonplace market-square, with a mira- 
cle of fretted stonework— intricate, fanciful, exuberant, even 
to excess: a relic of that same age, now toned by time, but 
doubtless once doubly gay with external colour. This is the 
Chapel of the Holy Ghost, of royal foundation, and still the 
object of a Whitsuntide pilgrimage. Together with the 
ancient belfry and the Aosfice, it lends dignity to an other- 


* The French sovereigns, including the imperial pair who last bore the title, 
maintained to the end the tradition of personal veneration. The French President 
may be, ex officio, a Canon of Le Mans Cathedral, but one has not yet seen him 
taking up the pilgrim’s staff. 
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wise dull and ordinary spot. The church which it adjoins, 
rebuilt in the academic and uninspired eighteenth century, 
amply testifies to the extinction, during the interval, of 
poetic imagination in the realm of religious art. 

Here (not far from historic Crécy), we are already on the 
way to Abbeville, which should be visited if only to make 
acquaintance with its neighbour St.-Riquier. But of course, 
Abbeville itself, in Ponthieu—so long an English possession 
—is a place of no small interest and picturesqueness, con- 
taining some charming old buildings, of which the chief, the 
great church of St.-Wulfran, dominates the town, showing 
no signs of the war-scars only too plain around it. Neither 
does it show any sign of English influence in its architecture. 
As a rule in such cases the native strain persists, although 
Calais, for instance, shows distinct Tudorisms. St.-Wulfran, 
however, is but a grand fragment. From the sumptuous twin- 
towered front, through the soaring nave, you reach the anti- 
climax of a depressed and meagre choir. This was in fact 
one of those bravely-planned French churches, begun late 
in the Middle Ages, which the intervention of the troublous 
sixteenth century arrested midway. Its choir shelters, 
however, the shrine of the Patron-Saint, and there are many 
objects of interest in the building, among which the curious 
trophy of a small alligator, known as “ the lizard,” now a 
good deal the worse for wear as it hangs upon its wall. The 
great shell Sénitiers found here and in other local churches 
were apparently travel-spoils of Admiral Courbet, who pre- 
sented them. His memorial stands in the adjacent Square, 
and he appears to rank as a kind of subsidiary patron of 
the town. 

Abbeville is in truth a quiet-living and a religious little 
city, where the images stand niched at the street corners 
(including now that of “la pucelle”), where the Corpus 
Christi procession goes freely forth, like that of the Assump- 
tion; where certain religious communities of women have 
survived the proscription of the early century; and where, 
last summer, the Cardinal-Nuncio and the Mayor together 
attended the commemorative Fétes Mariales, and sat down 
at the same banquet-table. These fétes were held to cele- 
brate at once the original Vow of Louis XIII. at Abbeville, 
dedicating his kingdom to Our Lady, and the papal Rescript 
of last year confirming in effect this dedication, and adding 
the secondary patronage of St. Joan-of-Arc. A_ civic 
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pageant, reconstituting the cortége of King Louis, supple- 
mented the ecclesiastical celebrations, and at night-time the 
towers of St.-Wulfran flashed into fire. A permanent 
memorial, in the shape of an imposing Madonna-statue, has 
been set up in a public position. Abbeville, in fact, is a 
progressive place, and one which may favourably compare 
with the official Abbeville of not many years since, of the 
“Boulevard Voltaire,” and its monument, “erigé par le 
prolétariat ’ in 1907 to the Chevalier de Barre. But, dedi- 
cations apart, the boulevards continue to spread, dull, flat 
and dusty, as the great walled mounds and grassy ditches of 
the Vauban defences are levelled and obliterated. Material- 
ism, the cash-value standard of things, seems, all the world 
over, to be the besetting vice of the town-councillor. 

The Great Revolution, which took heavy toll of Abbeville 
ecclesiastical, happily spared the historic Abbey of St.- 
Riquier a few miles northwards. Of this monastic dourg the 
larger town (Adédatis Villa) was in the beginning a depen- 
dency; but as the latter waxed the former waned, and is 
now scarce more than a country village, pleasantly spread 
over a southward slope, and centred in the massive Beffroi 
of a bygone civic consequence. Close at hand are the abbey 
buildings, with the parochialized abbey church alongside— 
a great white pile in a green land, whose low but ornate 
frontage retains a whole population of late medizval 
statuary, impaired indeed, but unrestored. 

The interior, with its great amplitude, its vast air-spaces, 
and its open floor-expanse is unexpectedly impressive, and, 
unlike Abbeville, so seemingly perfect, that one might never 
guess at the chequered history,! moral and material, of a 
monastic house whose palmiest age was that of Charle- 
magne. The actual building, of course, claims no such anti- 
quity, but is a descendant at several removes. It is a curious 
reflection that had we but, in cases of this kind, the entire 
work of our building and unbuilding forefathers, we should 
possess three or four mediaeval churches (and what text- 
books of art and history! ) for every one that we now behold 
—save, of course, that materials were to a certain extent re- 
used. This, however, is a noble Gothic interior, with a fine 
array of ancient sculpture and statuary. Otherwise, its rich, 

* It was so mishandled, for instance, by the future Philip II. of Spain that 
it lay half ruinous for a century, when the restoration of religion (through the 


reform of St. Maur) and of its material home were both undertaken by its 
commendatory abbot, immediate successor in this capacity to Richelieu. 
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recorded medizval equipment has perished; but that of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, sufficing and effective 
in its way, has survived so well as to prompt the question 
~——by what good fortune? The answer given was that it was 
probably due to the incumbency here at the critical time 
of a curé assermenté—a constitutional cleric—in addition to 
which, poverty and decline have apparently acted as preser- 
vatives. This outcome of evils must at all events be wel- 
comed. Particularly noticeable is the handsome choir- 
enclosure of metal and marble, along whose apsidal cornice 
are ranged small coffer-like shrines of saints—recalling the 
similar arrangement of early royal remains in the choir of 
our own cathedral at Winchester. Around and behind 
clusters the usual corona of chapels, here remarkably rich 
in statuary and pictures. There is a charm of atmosphere, 
if also a certain forlornness, in this grand relic of history 
and religion. But more forlorn are such domestic build- 
ings as remain, latterly used as a Seminary; but all, in- 
cluding their new church, now dismantled and deserted. On 
the other hand, the interesting old hospice that crowns the 
adjacent slope is still served by Augustinian Sisters and a 
chaplain—although in truth its very Mass-foundations are 
sequestrated. 

And there is a charm of atmosphere too about the whole 
little town and its character, cropping out even in trivial 
details: “* yes,” you will be directed, “ you go down the street 
to the Ange Gabriel and then . . .” Incidentally you re- 
call the old English inn with the sign of “The Salutation,” 
while you are conscious that a traditional fragrance still 
lingers in the air of this French countryside, and not alone 
in the closed chronicles stored away within its libraries. 


W. RANDOLPH. 























THE DEVOTIONAL POEMS OF 
EMILY HICKEY 


HE devotional poems of Emily Hickey, which have 
beea recently gathered into a little volume’ under that 


title, have been aptly described as “ so many votive 
candles set burning before the Tabernacle, the Crib, and the 
Shrine of the Blessed Mother,” a simile which might be 
taken as summing up the devotional poem in its highest form. 

Opinion may vary as to what may legitimately come under 
the head of a devotional poem. Catholicism is proverbially 
rich in sacred poetry. From Crashaw to Alice Meynell we 
have devotional poets who have found in religion the true 
and only resting-place of their art; the highest inspiration 
has given us the perfected work. The poet’s personal traf- 
ficking with God has given many a gift to literature and to 
posterity. Yet, one would venture to suggest, that the devo- 
tional poem in its highest form should be liturgical in its 
spirit rather than personal. That is to say, its attention 
should be fixed on the high and holy Mystery, and not on the 
mind of the poet contemplating it. It should essentially be: 

A song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality 
like that of Meredith’s skylark. It should ask no questions, 
raise no untrustful speculations, and only such a plaint as 
might come from the heart of man in the aggregate. In 
short, it should perform an act of worship. 

This is the quality which characterizes the devotional 
poems of one who, after having gained her place high in the 
list of our living poets, in a volume of little apparent im- 
portance brings the perfection of her art to the making of a 
“ votive offering.”” Emily Hickey may be instanced as the 
most satisfactory exponent of the devotional poem under its 
present aspect because of all that has gone to the perfecting 
of her gift. Four volumes of very remarkable verse, includ- 
ing a poetic deed of derring-do in blank verse—“ Michael 
Villiers, Idealist "—which was carried through by sheer charm 
of handling, stood to her credit when her muse arrived at the 
Ultima Thule of the poet’s inspiration. She had already 
won distinction as a writer of sacred poetry when her genius 


* Devotional Poems, by Emily Hickey. London, Elliot Stock. 
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found its resting-place before the Altar, at the Crib, at the 
Shrine of “ the sweet Mother.” Most of Miss Hickey’s ear- 
lier work is unfortunately out of print. A study of it would 
enable the reader who comes across her devotional verse as 
his first introduction to the poet to realize all that has gone 
to the making of the poems in which the love-worthy (to 
use one of her own words), the worshipful, are made to ab- 
sorb our attention so that the singer and her art are, as it 
were, hidden in the light of the poet’s thought. The devo- 
tional poems must be read with something of the care with 
which they have been prepared for the altar in order to 
appreciate how much of true workmanship as well as devo- 
tional spirit they contain. To the most superficial reader 
they stand aloof from the mass of devotional verse published, 
but their real beauty lies below the surface, for it is the 
beauty of naturalness. And to this naturalness is allied 
reverence; the high theme is ever approached with rever- 
ence—the reverence of unhaste. There is the patient sculp- 
turing of the image. In each poem there is paid the homage 
of the right word, sought out and enshrined in the “ votive 
offering.” To the making of these poems, with their dig- 
nity, their restraint, their simplicity, has been brought the 
resources of a matured artistry. Their author has adven- 
tured in metres, practised sleight of hand in the manipulation 
of rhymes and lines, but more than this, she has clothed the 
holy mysteries in the white semite of a poet’s thought. We 
have the privilege of being able to quote copiously from the 
Devotional Poems so that they may speak for themselves. 
In those forming the first section, ‘ Of the Altar,” the open- 
ing one is a perfect example of the genius of dignity and 
restraint; of the deft use of the poet’s tools in the expression 
of his thought, liberated from the limitations of things seen 
with the eye or heard with the ear. 
That wheat was grown in the eternal field, 
And threshed with love's own flail, and heavily ground 
Between the stones of life and death, and found 
In perfectness, that I might see revealed 
My Lover and my God. 

The Mystery of mysteries has supplied the poet with 

adequate theme. 
Here do I bow my head, 
And in my heart be said 


Things of adoring love my tongue all weak 
Frames not itself to speak. 
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Oh, here is bitterest bitter and sweetest sweet; 
And here is hunger and thirst and drink and meat; 
And here are clouds of agony, the mist 
Wherefrom doth rise the glory of the sun; 
Here the defeat and here the victory won; 

And here is God Himself in Eucharist. 

The votive candle burns its brightest near the spot where 
the worshipper finds “ God’s heart with its eternal human 
beat.” 

To Thee, O glorious Guest, to Thee whose word 

Of charity hath bidden us to be, 

Heart, soul and spirit bend with bended knee. 
Smite Thou and slay our hate, our pride, dear Lord, 
Here in our kneeling, with the two-edged sword 

Of Thy dread love and dread humility. 


The singer remains cunningly impersonal in the lovely 
“Ad Matrem Sanctam Ecclesiam,” which, vibrant with deep 
and tender child-love, is yet, “Any Child to the New-found 
Mother.” This poem has a metre characteristic of the 
“liberties” within which Emily Hickey’s ingenious muse 
takes exercise: ' 


O my Mother, fair exceeding, with the lovely smile august, 

And the true lips, ever pleading for the holy things and just, 

To thy little one’s great needing Thou hast bent thy gracious heeding. 
And hast bidden her to love thee, as she must. 

For thy love of love has won her, and the Voice Divine has said, 

“*Tis the Mother, look upon her, of my living, of my dead!” 

And the radiancy and honour of thy chrism, O glorious donor, 

And the blessing of thy mouth are on her head. 

Storm-clouds far away have drifted, chased by splendour of thine eyes, 
And, with peace and joy fair-gifted, here, thy little child, she lies, 

By thine arms of comfort lifted where, upon the Rock unrifted, 

God hath set thee, Bride of Jesus, perfectwise. 


In that peace and joy's bestowing, thou hast spoken to her heart, 
Saying, “ Child, in all thy going let thy brothers’ needs have part: 
For my strayed, for my unknowing, for my holy saved, still owing, 
Mine to love and suffer, pray and trust, thou art.” 


The personal note is likewise evaded even in such poems 
as the intensely individual ‘“‘A Certain Creditor ”—an excel- 
lent example of the singer’s sonneteering faculty: 


Dear Lord, there was a certain Creditor— 
Thou knowest who, and who His debtor was, 
And is, and ever so shall be, because 
He who hath much forgiven, yet o’er and o'er 
Goes on, and draws from out His boundless store 
Of mercy, blasts not, no, nor overawes 
With all the dreadful beauty of His laws; 
Saying only, Zové Me, child, 1 ask no more. 
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Go on, O Lord, love Thine unworthy one, 
And give me will and power to love Thee; yet 
Stay not Thy hand, but multiply the debt, 
Still owing, still to owe, and still to owe, 
Thou sweetest Creditor, on yet, and on, 
A sum whose total I shall never know. 


But it would be to give a wrong impression of these devo- 
tional poems to suggest a complete aloofness from the private 
thoughts of the heart. The poet makes her joy the song 
of Everyman; that is the difference. She receives her mes- 
sage as for her “ even Christian ”"—one drops into the old 
terms when one is environed by this singer’s atmosphere— 
as well as for herself. And what an infectious joy is the 
first poem in the section, ““ Of the Sweet Mother”? It has 
the spirit of that wonderful human love-poem, Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” “ Concepta Mater est” sings itself thus: 


O ye four winds of Paradise, 
Breathe to and fro, 

That odours from the beds of spice 
To God may go; 

While the four rivers of Paradise 
In rhythm shall flow, 

And all the bloom of Paradise 
For God shall blow. 


Breathe, ye four winds of Paradise, 
North, south, east, west; 

News of the great and sweet emprize 
Bear on your breast: 

How the All-good, All-strong, All-wise, 
In dear behest, 

Sendeth to dwell beneath our skies 
A stainless guest. 

Breathe it, O winds of Paradise, 
North, south, east, west. 

Flow, ye four rivers of Paradise, 
East, west, north, south, 

Water the earth so long that lies 
In sorry drouth; 

Rivers that flow beneath God's eyes—: 
Words of His mouth, 

Flow, ye four rivers of Paradise, 
East, west, north, south. 


Bloom, all ye flowers of Paradise, 
In bright array; 

Bow, all ye flowers of Paradise, 
Your heads to-day; 

Lift them, and let all scents arise 
Wherewith to say 

The perfect Rose of Paradise 
Buds forth to-day. 
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This note of joy is purely Catholic. Something has been 
added to the bloom and delicacy of the light touches which, 
indeed, were not lacking in the writer’s earlier work. ‘“ For 
lovers work as children play,” she sang, in one of those ear- 
lier songs, one that has been “embalmed” by the musician, 
but it was the Mystery of Faith which gave to the poet- 
lover a child’s heart and a perpetual play-hour. True Catho- 
lic devotion has made of the singer of its songs, 


A child who will sport with her fellows, and laugh and play unafraid, 
As erst, before the Almighty, the Wisdom Eternal played, 


to quote an exquisite stanza from the poem on “ Our Lady's 
Birthday,” which is to be found in the collection of Emily 
Hickey’s Zater Poems. 

Catholicism has given to the poet, whose eye alighted on 
every flower in the garden of the idealist of her times, and 
whose early work gave out the freshness of youth and the 
buoyancy of generous optimism, “the youth of the soul” 
which “is the King’s Presence.” 

Perhaps it is this which makes her poems, “ Of the Child, 
so successful. Here are some stanzas of the first: 


Let me do some little thing 

For the love of Christ my King: 

Something brave and gentle too, 

Something He would have me do. 


Let me bear some little thing 

For the love of Christ my King: 
Little disappointment, loss; 

Not be sullen, not be cross. 


P'raps I shan't be vexed at all; 
P’raps “all right” till evenfall: 
Shall I then, to please my King, 
Have no little offering? 


No. There’s something yet more fair 
Than to do, or speak, or bear: 

So all day I'll try to be 

What my King desires of me. 


There is another example of conjuring with rhyme and 
rhythm in the thoroughly characteristic “/n Splendoribus 
Sanctorum.” It is the very rhythm of the messenger’s feet 
that beats on the ear: 
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Many an angel stands around Mary Queen in glory crowned; 
Mary Queen loves them well; but most she loveth Gabriel. 

Of all angels round the Throne, Gabriel is Mary's own. 

Evermore with sweetest breath Hail Mary! Gabriel saith. 

When Lucifer down fell from Love's heaven to Pride's hell, 
Gabriel fair, strong, tried, stood with Michael on God's side, 

When he smote the serried host warring with the Holy Ghost. 
Gabriel's heart a message heard of the Everlasting Word. 
Gabriel's face new splendour took from the splendour of God's look. 
Gabriel’s swift love-shod feet to the rhythm of travel beat; 

Gabriel's luminous wings spread wide—dropt when God said ddide. . . 
Gabriel waits a little space in the light of God's face. 

Then God bids him know His dear will sayeth Go. 

Go with greatest message e’er great angelhood might bear. 

Swifter than light can run down to earth from her sun, 

Gabriel flashes forth, a ray from the heart of God's day; 

Looks on Mary Virgin's face; kneels, hails her Full of Grace. 

God's sweetest name of all from his lips first doth fall. 

Of all angels round the Throne Gabriel is Mary's own, 

Evermore with sweetest breath Hail Mary! Gabriel saith. 


The selection of Christmastide poems are as remote from 
the average effusion as they near unto the supreme tender- 
ness of the love-theme. Take the dignity of the lines: 


Nothing it mattereth, palace or stable, 

The ways of God being great and even; 
Where the King is there is the palace; 
God Himself is the making of Heaven.— 





And the tenderness of: 


The little Prince of Peace in manger lies, 
And God looks on His world through a Babe's eyes. 


“Christmas Eve” has the consummating note of the 
Altar-Incarnation. 
Keep we now the Christmas vigil where the Spirit broods above 
Her whose glorious body beareth burden of Supremest Love. 


Bide we now with her who bideth in a hostel strange and mean; 
Her, anointed ere the ages, Sainthood’s Lady, Angels’ Queen. 


By the Highest overshadowed, of the Holy Ghost espoused, 
God beneath her bosom lying, in a stable she is housed... . 


Speak, O Mary, as we listen, all our heart a-thrill, and say, 
“God will fill you with His comfort and His joy this coming Day; 
“When the glorious Prince and Saviour, in His kindness infinite, 
Taketh manhood into Godhead, God of God, and Light of Light; 


“When creation’s Uncreated Hope and Joy and Love and Dread 
Cometh all Divine and Human, in the Breaking of the Bread.” 
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The inclusion of “A King’s Daughter of Hethenesse ”’ in 
the devotional group of poems may appear to some curious, 
but, at any rate, it serves to give the reader unacquainted with 
Miss Hickey’s “ Verse Tales’’ some idea of the vigour 
of her style in the difficult art of verse narrative. In the 
“votive offerings ’’ her mastery of form displays itself, one 
might suggest, in the opposite direction; in economy of 
words—she uses the winnowing-fan so that a stupendous 
article of Faith may be set out, “ without the alloy of adjec- 
tives.” One may easily overlook the craftsmanship in the 
lines which contain the doctrine of the Incarnation, which 
the poet ever sees consummated on the altar: 


Come unto Me! 

Who biddeth? A little Child 
On a Mother's knee. 

Little Child, we come to Thee. 


Come unto Me! 

Who biddeth? A Man who dies 
On a blood-stained tree. 

Dying One, we come to Thee. 


Come unto Me. 

Who biddeth? Our God gone up 
In His majesty. 

God ascended, we come to Thee. 


And the final: 


Come unto Me. 

Love-lorn, love-slain, love-raised, 
Love-enthroned, we 

At Thine altar come to Thee. 


There is an art in some of these later poems, too gentle, 
and having too much the attitude of worship for that of the 
epigram, yet akin to it: 


Jesus! Mary! O dearest and loveliest! 
His name on yours, as erst His head on your breast. 


In dealing with devotional verse the question of the hymn 
arises: that most maltreated of all its forms. Was it not 
Tennyson who said that there was nothing more difficult than 
to write a hymn? There is at least one number in the present 
collection which strikes one as possessing the qualities of a 
hymn: “Ze Candidatus Laudat Exercitus.”” Curiously 
enough, there is no better way of “placing” the subtle differ- 
ence between a hymn and that which is not a hymn than 
to compare this number with its immediate predecessor, 
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“Saints around the Altar.” Similar in metre and in hav- 
ing a kindred theme, this other poem is, somehow, not “ quite 
a hymn.” Perhaps there is teo much arresting sweetness in 
the stanza: 


These, the darling baby Hallows, crowned with golden crowns that press 
No whit heavier than the daisy wreaths of childly happiness, 


for all that the delightful thought has its liturgical 
sanction, as we are reminded in the footnote to the succeed- 
ing poem, in which we have the lines: 


Band of baby Hallows, fearless of the smiters’ sword, who made 
Crowns and palms their childly playthings in the sacrificial shade. 


The mind must not be too definitely arrested in the sing- 
ing of a hymn; perhaps that is where the poets fail?P—And 
the versifiers succeed! 

Much of Emily Hickey’s finest devotional verse was pub- 
lished in a volume entitled Zater Poems. One can refer 
students of her style to this little volume, which is still in 
print. It contains the “ Ballad of the Judas Tree,” a poem 
in which the writer’s intimacy with the medizval spirit 
appears, and some fine work on other lines. 

The fervours of a faith in which poetry is inherent, especi- 
ally first fervours, may be expected to evolve a minor poet 
from a devotee—in too many cases one who will expect 
religious sentiment to give the character of a poem to a com- 
position devoid of artistry or inspiration. But there are many 
out on “ the Poet’s Road "’ to whom a careful study of what 
is demanded by its theme in a devotional poem may mean 
a future contribution to the literature of Devotion. To such 
we may commend the “ votive candles ” lighted by one who 
has brought not only devotion, but a patiently perfected art 
to the Shrine of the Holiest of Holies. 


ENID DINNIS. 























A BACON MYSTIFICATION REVIVED 


UST twenty years ago some little sensation was caused in 
literary circles by the publication of what may be 
described as a sort of mystery book, which, it was 
rumoured, would finally and conclusively establish the claim 
of Francis Bacon to be regarded as the author of the world’s 
greatest dramas. The work, bearing the imprint of the 
highly respected firm of John Murray, was ostensibly anony- 
mous, but it contained on its first leaf a challenge to the 
ingenuity of the curious, couched in the following terms— 
the two first lines of the quatrain being printed in red, repre- 
sented here by italics— 
So, Reviewers, save my Bacon; 
O let not Folly mar Delight; 
These my name and claim unriddle 
To all who set the Rubric right. 

The propounder of this conundrum, with a maidenly coy- 
ness which is suggestive of Virgil’s et /ugit ad salices et se 
cupit ante videri, seems later to have considered that, as 
the problem stood, the solution was too difficult. So on the 
last page of his book he thought well to give another “light,” 
reprinting his quatrain with two additional lines: 


The discoverer in the middle 
My last book will to me unite. 


He had not long to wait for the recognition he so obviously 
courted. Almost immediately, a reviewer in the Atheneum 
disclosed to curious readers that the anagram was to be read 
“Walter Begley, ‘the discoverer’ of Milton’s Vova Solyma.” 
That the Rev. Walter Begley was in fact the author of this 
book cannot admit of the slightest doubt. The preface to 
the said Nova Solyma betrays his intense interest in the 
Bacon-Shakespeare mystification. A subsequent work of his, 
Anagrammata Biblica, proves that he must have given much 
time to the construction and solution of anagrams; while 
the fact that the Nova Solyma discovery has been proved 
to the satisfaction of all Milton experts to be a mare’s-nest, 
is ia thorough harmony with the impressions which the pre- 

* Is it Shakespeare? the great question of Elizabethan Literature answered 


in the light of New Revelations and important Contemporary Evidence hitherto 
unnoticed. By a Cambridge Graduate. London, John Murray, 1903. 
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sent writer, at least, has formed in the course of a fairly 
conscientious study of the mentality of Baconians during 
more than five and twenty years. 

Mr. Begley’s lengthy, though, as it seemed to me, sadly 
confused, polemic was no doubt acclaimed by those who were 
already convinced of the thesis which he championed, but 
I should be curious to know whether it ever made as much 
as a single convert. Certain it is, in any case, that it was 
soon forgotten. If I recall its existence now, it is only to 
point out that the more intelligible and specious part of its 
argumentation has just been revived by a distinguished 
Catholic writer in the current number of the Dublin Review. 
Having endeavoured long ago in these pages? to point out 
the futility, as I judged it, of Mr. Begley’s whole contention, 
it will perhaps be pardoned me if, with convictions only 
deepened by fuller knowledge, I come back to the same 
theme after the lapse of more than twenty years. For, in- 
deed, a certain keenness seems desirable in defending the 
principles of sane historical criticism, not to say of common 
sense. Ingenious cryptograms and fantastic theories are a 
poor substitute for facts, and a certain responsibility, I sub- 
mit, rests upon those who make confident assertions which 
the general reader, quite unacquainted with the sources them- 
selves, is incapable of appraising at their true value. 

Mgr. Barnes, in the article to which I refer, does not 
mention Mr. Begley or his book. Of course, it is quite pos- 
sible either that he has never seen the work or else that his 
recollection of its line of argument is only subconscious. 
But the resemblances between the article on “ Shakespeare 
and the Satirists "’ and the volume published twenty years 
ago are not only very numerous but extraordinarily close. 
I propose to refer to some of these later, but Mgr. Barnes 
will, I trust, pardon me if I first of all make some little pro- 
test against the wording of certain preliminary remarks of 
his which are calculated seriously to prejudice the case. 

In the course, for example, of a highly rhetorical passage 
we read (Dublin Review, p. 181): 


It was a small but very brilliant literary London in which 
Shakespeare must have lived. If the above account of him is 
true, he must have been known to all, or nearly all, of that 


* “ Shakespeare and the Satirists,"” by Mgr. A. S. Barnes, in Dublin Review, 
October, 1923, pp. 177—193. 
2 See Tue Mont, May, 1903, pp. 484—497, “Is it Shakespeare?” 
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marvellous circle. Yet in his own lifetime and for seven years 
after his death, there is scarcely one single mention of his name, 
apart from the plays or poems, anywhere to be met with. No one 
claims to have seen him, to have spoken with him, even to have 
heard of him. We are tald he was an actor, but we know no 
theatre whose boards he certainly trod, no play in which he cer- 
tainly acted, no part which he sustained, no line that he spoke. 


This is a very astonishing statement, and one can only 
rub one’s eyes and wonder what Mgr. Barnes’ real meaning 
can possibly be. Surely he does not dispute the authenticity 
of the entries in contemporary Treasury accounts and similar 
formal documents. These, no doubt, are not numerous, but 
some few exist, and it was entirely from such indisputable 
evidence that Sir Sidney Lee derived his facts, when he 
penned four and twenty years ago the following studiously 
temperate summary of the case: 


The publisher, Chettle, wrote in 1592 that Shakespeare was 
“excellent in the qualitie1 he professes,” and the old actor, 
William Beeston, asserted in the next century that Shakespeare 
“did act exceedingly well.”* But the 7dles in which he dis- 
tinguished himself are imperfectly recorded. Few surviving 
documents refer directly to performances by him. At Christmas, 
1594, he joined the popular actor, William Kemp, the chief 
comedian of the day, and Richard Burbage, the greatest tragic 
actor, in “two several comedies or interludes’’ which were acted 
on St. Stephen’s day and on Innocents’ day (December 26th 
and 28th) at Greenwich Palace before the Queen. The players 
received “xiii li. vj s. viii d. and by waye of her Majesties re- 
warde vj li. xiii s. iiij d., in all xx li.” Neither plays nor parts 
are named.’ Shakespeare’s name, however, stands first on the list 
of those who took part in the original performances of Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (1598); and in the original 
edition of Jonson’s Sejamus (1603) the actors’ names are ar- 
ranged in two columns, and Shakespeare’s name heads the second 
column, standing parallel with Burbage’s which heads the first, 
but here again the character allotted to each actor is not noted. 


Let me observe in passing that Mgr. Barnes, again closely 
following Mr. Begley, makes much of the significance of the 
hyphenated spelling of the poet’s name. ‘‘Shake-speare,’’ he 


t “ Quality,”’ in Elizabethan English, was the technical term for the “actor’s 
profession.” Lee's note. 

? Aubrey’s Lives, II., 226, etc. 

3 But the players are named, and Shakespeare’s name occurs immediately 
after that of Burbage. See Mrs. Stopes, James Burbage, pp. 251—252 (H.T.). 
4 See Life of Shakespeare, p. 43. 
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Says and repeats, “ was but a name for Francis Bacon” 
(pp. 186—187). Well, in the folio edition of Jonson’s 
plays (1616) the list of actors at the first performance of 
Sejanus prints the name “ Will. Shake-Speare,” with even 
a second capital letter. Will Mgr. Barnes suggest that 
Bacon so far identified himself with the actor Shakespeare 
that he appeared on the boards in his place? It is difficult 
to reconcile all this pother over hyphenated names with any 
first-hand knowledge of the methods of Elizabethan printers. 
An inspection of the title-pages reproduced in Judge 
Willis’ excellent volume on the Shakespeare-Bacon Con- 
troversy should alone be enough to settle the matter. 

But to return to the question of Shakespeare’s career as 
an actor. Can Mgr. Barnes be ignorant of the evidence 
which connects the Stratfordian player with the Globe 
Theatre,! or can he have failed to hear of the discoveries, 
now more than seven years old, made by the American 
scholar, Dr. C. W. Wallace? The deeds unearthed by the 
investigator just named let us know that in 1599 the newly- 
built Globe Theatre was described as being “ in the occupa- 
tion of William Shakespeare and others,” 2 while another 
document. two years later, refers to “‘ Richard Burbadge and 
William Shakespeare, gent.” as tenants of the same property. 
Not less interesting was the discovery of the Montjoy law- 
suit in which Shakespeare appeared as a witness, proving 
incidentally that in 1612 he still came up to London, and 
that Mgr. Barnes’ description of his dismally sombre life at 
Stratford is as purely fanciful as is his statement that “ no 
one claims to have seen him, to have spoken with him, even 
to have heard of him.” Let us listen to Mrs. C. C. Stopes, 
whose accurate knowledge of the whole Shakespeare history 
stands unrivalled: 


We know that he (Shakespeare) had made a home for his 
wife, himself and children in Stratford, and that he spent there 
more and more of his time as the years went by. But he was 
often up in London, once at least in 1615 [the year before he 
died], as his cousin, Thomas Green, says in his diary: “ My 
cosen Shakespeare commyng yesterday to towne I went to see him 
how he did.’’ Their talk was chiefly of the Stratford enclosure. 


It is difficult to understand what Mgr. Barnes can possibly 
* See especially Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, 1913. 


2 The Jimes, May Ist, 1914. 
3 Stopes, Burbage, p. 113. 
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mean when he declares that “there is scarcely one single 
mention of his (Shakespeare’s) name, apart from the plays 
or poems, anywhere to be met with.” I may possibly have 
failed to fathom the full significance of this remark, but I 
venture to say that it would be easy to collect at least twenty 
or thirty allusions of the kind demanded. For example, 
on the death of Queen Elizabeth we find a minor poet print- 
ing 4 Mournjful Dittie, entitled LElizabeth’s Losse, which 
begins: 

Ye poets all, brave Shakespeare, Jonson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write for England’s Queene. 

Or again, we have Richard Barnfield, who, in 1598, in 

his Remembrance of some English Poets, exclaims: 

And Shakespeare, thou whose honey-flowing vaine 

(Pleasing the world) thy praises doth obtaine; 


Whose Venus and whose Lucrece (sweet and chaste), 
Thy name in Fame’s immortell Booke have placed, etc. 


Similarly, William Camden, Clarenceux King at Arms, in 
his Remaines concerning Britaine, published in 1605, after 
speaking of “ our ancient poets,” adds: “ if I would come to 
our time, what a world could I present to you out of Sir 
Philip Sidney . . . William Shakespeare, and other preg- 
nant wits of these our times, whom succeeding ages may 
justly admire.” To make a list of these tributes would 
occupy much space, for there are very many others, but even 
these brief specimens will surely suffice to dispose of the in- 
sinuation that before the publication of the First Folio with 
its commendatory verses “ no one claims even to have heard 
of him.”” Of course, it may be said that these are not allu- 
sions “ apart from the plays and poems.” But why should 
we expect to find such allusions? No one pretends that 
Shakespeare, the actor, was a man of social consequence, 
or that he had had the opportunity of making literary friends 
at the University or the Inns of Court. If we possessed 
newspapers or diaries or great collections of private letters 
contemporaneous with Elizabeth’s last years, no doubt we 
should have heard a good deal more of the personality of 
the great actor-playwright, but it is a period quite singu- 
larly poor in materials of this description. Mgr. Barnes 
tells us that he “ wrote no letters and received none, so far 
as any trace of such has come down to us.” This again is a 
surprising utterance, for he himself appeals (p. 179) to 
Halliwell-Phillipps. Yet this scholar in his Outlines of the 
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Life of Shakespeare reproduces in facsimile both the con- 
tents and the address of a letter dispatched “ to my loveinge 
good friend and countryman Mr, Wm. Shakespeare ” by his 
fellow-townsman, Robert Quiney.1 Let us willingly admit 
that this is the only letter of those received by the poet 
which is now known to survive, but it is a confidential docu- 
ment asking for the loan of £30, and it proves as well as 
a hundred epistles would do that Shakespeare had corres- 
pondents who counted on his reading their letters himself. 
Once more, Mgr. Barnes appeals to the venerable argu- 
ment of the actor’s “ five (sic) signatures of so illegible and 
illiterate a character that it is incredible that the plays can 
have been composed in such a script.” The discovery by 
Dr. Wallace of a sixth signature, though it took place thir- 
teen years ago, has not yet apparently won recognition in 
Baconian circles. Strange to say, Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, formerly Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum and a world-famous expert in palzography, has 
published a monograph? which makes these six signatures 
the basis of a demonstration identifying as Shakespeare’s own 
the vigorous handwriting which is found in a long section 
of the manuscript play called Sir Thomas More’ Fur- 
ther, within the last few weeks, the present Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum, Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
assisted by other experts, has published a volume enforc- 
ing the same conclusions by other independent and con- 
verging lines of proof. Under the egis of authorities of 
such high standing one need not fear to assert that the diffi- 
culty arising from the supposed illiteracy of the Shakespeare 
signatures can in future only serve to prove the wrong- 
headedness of those who re-echo it. 

But it is time to turn from these preliminaries to that 
part of Mgr. Barnes’ paper which justifies its title, “‘ Shake- 
speare and the Satirists.” Briefly, Mgr. Barnes’ contention 


* See Halliwell Phillipps, Outlines, I1., pp. 164—166. I have copied this 
address in facsimile in THe Montu, June, 1914, p. 619. Furthermore Thomas 
Green, under date 23rd December, 1614, tells us in his diary: ‘I also wrytte 
of myself to my cosen Shakespeare.” 

® Shakespeare’s Handwriting, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1916. As 
Sir Edward points out, the discovery of the sixth signature is of considerable 
importance. ‘“‘ We sce a strong handwriting altogether devoid of hesitation 
and restraint.” The others, written later, show painful signs of ill-health. 

3 Without, of course, any such scientific basis of argument, I had ventured 
to defend the same thesis two years before Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s 
book appeared. See the article, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Handwriting,” in Tue 
Montu, June, 1914. 
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is this, that the Satirists—by whom he means Hall, Marston 
and Ben Jonson—were engaged in baiting the author of 
Venus and Adonis, not because they cherished any parti- 
cular spite against Shakespeare the actor whose name stood 
on the title-page, but because it was a matter of common 
gossip in literary circles that it was not he but Francis Bacon 
the lawyer who had actually written the poem. The argu- 
ment, as I have already stated, was all developed twenty 
years ago in Mr. Begley’s stout volume,’ and nothing sub- 
stantial seems to have been added in its new presentment. 
The one novelty ? which has struck me is that Mgr. Barnes, 
quoting (as Begley also does, p. 92) the two ‘“Cheveril” 
epigrams of Ben Jonson, has discovered a significant acrostic 
in one of them which Mr. Begley unfortunately seems to 
have missed: 
On Cheveril the Lawyer. 


No cause, nor client fat, will Cheveril leese 

But as they come, on both sides he takes fees, 

And pleaseth both; for while he melts his grease 
For this; that wins, for whom he holds his peace. 


“Cheveril,” of course, according to the theory of Mr. 
Begley and Mgr. Barnes, is Francis Bacon, and this is 
emphasized by a hidden acrostic, which, as Mgr. Barnes 
,explains,—- 


reads from the bottom upwards, and is marked by the lines. It 
is ingenious, for it could easily be disowned [very easily! ], 
and yet as every mathematician knows, eight letters do not in 
practice arrange themselves in order so as to be read, and give 
a meaning. The “o” in “for,” being a cipher, is to be ig- 
nored, as is frequently done in such compositions of the time. 


This, I must confess, seems to me to be supreme in its 
kind. It outgallops Mrs. Gallup. I may be very dense, and 
I may have failed to catch the point, but what I make of 
the process is this. You begin at the bottom and get Fr 
omitting the o because it is a cipher, then you climb to the 
second line and get B, descend to the third to pick up a, 
and finally take the three first letters of the first line in re- 
verse order, not omitting the o this time, because it happens 


1 The Poetaster argument had been outlined in part in the anonymous pamphlet, 
Shakespeare-Bacon, an Essay, 1899. See Begley, p. 85. 

2 Mgr. Barnes, however, makes much of the spelling Pigmalion throughout 
Marston’s poem. Mr. Begley is content to say that “ he spells it in piggish 
(Baconian?) fashion ”’; p. 19. 
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to be wanted. And now, behold, the eight letters (count- 
ing the suppressed 0) have arranged themselves in clear 
contravention of the law of mathematical probabilities, and 
they have left us 


FR. BACON.! 


As for the more fundamental question of the precise 
quarry at which Hall, Marston and Jonson were levelling 
their shafts one can only say that the whole problem, com- 
plicated by the politics of the time, by the feuds and quar- 
rels of the players and the companies to which they be- 
longed, by our ignorance of the precise date at which each 
satire was first written, by the vast number of fictitious names 
introduced, and by our uncertainty whether they had a per- 
sonal application or not—one can only say, I repeat, that 
the whole problem is of an intricacy which banishes all hope 
of a satisfactory solution. The interpretations (by no means 
always consistent) propounded by various Baconians are 
really all guess-work. They give prominence to certain 
analogies and coincidences which seem to favour the theory 
which is for the moment being advocated, but they leave in 
the background all the difficulties, being secure from effec- 
tive rejoinder on account of the vast complexity of the sub- 
ject. Neither are they always quite honest in stating the 
points which make, or seem to make, in their favour. A 
conveniently brief illustration may be taken from the Dudlin 
Review article. Mgr. Barnes, arguing that in the second 
Book of Hall’s Satires it is Venus and Adonis which is being 
castigated as the work of Labeo (i.e., Bacon), tells us that 
the details alluded to by Hall indicate the poem clearly. 


We have [he says] the introductory invocation of Apollo, how 
Pheebus filled him with intelligence, the of’s and the 4uz’s which 
begin so many stanzas, the double adjectives of what was then 
the newest fashion, etc. 


Now the passage upon which this is founded does not 
come from Bk. II. but from Bk. VI. of the Satires, and the 
point is important, for this Book was not published until 
a year later than the other and there is no adequate reason 
for assuming that the Labeo of Bk. VI. is identical with 


‘If we follow Mgr. Barnes’ directions more strictly and take the lines in the 
ascending order as they occur, we get FRAN-BUCN ; which does not seem very 
satisfactory. If Ben Jonson was bent on recording the name, one would expect 
him to produce something better than that. 
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Tho’ Labeo reaches right: (who can deny), 
The true straynes of Heroicke Poesie, 

For he can tell how fury reft his sense 

And Phebus fild him with intelligence, 

He can implore the heathen Deities 

To guide his bold and busy enterprise: 

Or filch whole pages at a clap for need 

From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed; 
While big But Oks each stranzae can begin 
Whose trunk and tayle sluttish and hartlesse bin: 
He knows the grace of that new elegance 


In epithets to join two words in one.! 


the “ invoking of the heathen deities 


which Shakespeare had printed on the title-page: 


Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


very ill with the description just quoted. 


devices. 


first lines of this same satire it appears to be Marston. 











the Labeo of Bk. II. However, what Hall writes is this: 


Which sweet Philisides fetch't of late from France, 


Even were we to grant that Hall was thinking of Venus 
and Adonis, this by no means implies that Labeo was 
identified in his mind with Bacon as the author of the poem. 
But the sole justification for the statement about Phoebus and 
is to be found in the 
simple distich from Ovid’s Amores (Bk. I., Elegy 15), 


As any one can see for himself in looking at the poem, 
there is not a word in Venus and Adonis which claims a 
divine afflatus for the poet, or which invokes heathen deities 
to “ guide his bold and busy enterprise.” This surely agrees 


But the point which I wish to emphasize is that, whereas 
Hall says that “ big But Oks each stranzae can begin,” Mgr. 
Barnes transforms this into “the of’s and the dut’s which 
begin so many stanzas.’ Out of the two hundred stanzas 
of Venus and Adonis there is just one which begins But oh, 
though there are quite a number which begin either with 
Of or with But. Consequently, Hall’s statement is quoted 
in a garbled form that it may the better fit the facts. It is 
this kind of procedure, straining every point, which makes 
one so profoundly distrustful of Baconian methods of argu- 
ment. A good case does not need to have recourse to such 


‘ Hall, Satires, Bk. VI., Sat. 1. To me the encomium at the beginning of 
this passage about “the true straynes of heroicke poesie "’ seems obviously 
ironical. If any real person be aimed at under the name of Labeo in the 
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I had intended to include in this short paper a discus- 
sion and refutation of the argument which Mgr. Barnes, 
like his predecessor, Mr. Begley, draws from the casual 
introduction of the motto mediocria firma,which was attached 
to the escutcheon of the Bacon family. But I dealt with 
the difficulty at some length in my article of twenty years 
ago, and as there are no new features in Mgr. Barnes’ re- 
vival of the topic, it seems unnecessary to repeat what I 
then wrote. 

As for Ben Jonson’s supposed testimony to the Baconian 
authorship of Venus and Adonis, it must be quite obvious 
that Jonson cannot have believed that Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare poems but not the Shakespeare plays. The two 
cannot be separated. What we do know with the most 
absolute certainty is that Jonson, after Shakespeare’s death, 
paid repeated if not wholly unqualified tribute to the literary 
genius of the Stratford player, and this not only at the time 
of the publication of the First Folio in 1623, when a num- 
ber of his fellow-actors and of others, who must have known 
Shakespeare intimately, joined in the chorus of laudation, 
but also in his prose treatise, Zimder, which appeared long 
after Bacon’s death. No sort of plausible explanation has 
ever been produced which, upon the supposition that Bacon 
was the real author of the dramas, etc., can render Jon- 
son's conduct intelligible, and in the face of his plain and 
reiterated testimony to Shakespeare’s genius, it is useless to 
elaborate interpretations of the Poetaster or the Epigrams, 
which all in the end are based upon conjecture, often of 
the most flimsy kind. Jonson himself seems to have told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that the Poetaster was aimed at 
Marston. 

One other argument, though I dwelt upon it long ago 
in the article already referred to, seems worth repeating here. 
It emerges from the statement published as early as 1598, 
by Francis Meres, Professor of Rhetoric at Oxford, in his 
Palladis Tamia, to the following effect: 


As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras ; 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony- 
tonged Shakespeare; witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
his sugred sonnets among his private friends. 


Now it must be remembered that Shakespeare's sonnets 
were not printed until eleven years after the appearance of 
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this eulogium, consequently the sonnets were known as 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets while still only preserved as manu- 
script copies in the hands of his (Shakespeare’s) private 
friends. We should be curious to know how Mgr. Barnes 
and Baconians generally propose to interpret this testimony. 
If Meres really meant Shakespeare the actor when he wrote 
thus, then how, we may ask, on the Baconian theory did 
Bacon's sonnets come into the hands of Shakespeare’s private 
friends eleven years before they were printed? That Bacon, 
when publishing erotic verse or composing plays to be acted 
for the world at large, may have found it convenient to use 
some kind of pseudonym is at least intelligible; but if he 
were only writing for the behoof of his own intimates, why 
on earth should he allow copies to circulate under Shake- 
speare’s name? Why bring in Shakespeare at all? But it will 
perhaps be said that Meres was in the secret, and that when 
he speaks of Shakespeare he has his tongue in his cheek, and 
means the author who finds it convenient to be known as 
“Shakespeare.” To this we must say first, that there is not 
the slightest hint in Meres that Shakespeare’s name is used 
differently from the names of Jonson, Lodge, Chapman, and 
the rest of whom he speaks; and, secondly, that there is no 
assignable reason why Meres should have been more privi- 
Ieged than his neighbours in being entrusted with so delicate 
a secret, while if it was public, what possible reason could 
there be for attaching any name to sonnets which were not 
yet printed but only handed about in manuscript copies? 
In conclusion, it may be confessed that I feel a certain 
misgiving as to whether I have not altogether missed the 
point of Mgr. Barnes’ article. I seem to remember a paper 
he wrote a good many years ago which ostensibly defended 
the proposition that Milton in his last years became a 
Catholic. It proved, however, when the matter was taken 
up in earnest by others, that the propounder of this start- 
ling theory had not been quite serious in his contention. Is 
it too audacious to hope that some similar explanation may 
be forthcoming in the present case and that we shall find 
that Mgr. Barnes’ rather surprising paper is after all merely 
a jeu d esprit? 
HERBERT THURSTON. 











A VISION OF ST. PATRICK 


I. 


twenty travellers was making their “nooning” a short 

day’s ride eastward of Fort Laramie. They were only 
encamped in the sense of having called a few hours halt, 
unharnessed their horses from the wagons for the animals’ 
greater ease and rest, and dismounted from their own saddle 
horses. Two of the party, both Canadians, were already 
asleep in the shade (not a very cool shade) under one of 
the wagons: two others had been at the trouble of pitch- 
ing a tent, and in it (the door wide open and flapping in 
the hot breeze) they and three other men were lying in 
repose, though not yet asleep, lazily smoking and chatting 
intermittently—they had nothing to say worth the trouble 
of sustained speech. Another of the tents had been set up 
by a young Englishman—whose presence there called for 
some explanation: for he was not an “emigrant”: the emi- 
grants of the California or Oregon trail were not from 
Europe, but settlers or descendants of settlers from the 
border regions of certain States (notably Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Indiana) of the American union. 

Gerry Cradock had not the emigrant ook: there was 
nothing about him to suggest a struggle against slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, on the contrary one somehow 
felt that he was as well off as he cared to be. There were 
no lines of care in his cheeks or on his brow: his pleasant 
face expressed good-natured imsouciance, and perhaps a 
natural indolence. Nevertheless he could bestir himself, and 
not merely for his own profit or advantage. 

He had not now been at the trouble to get out from one of 
the wagons tent and tent-poles, tent-pegs and guys, in order 
to pitch a tent for his own enjoyment: on the contrary, now 
it was pitched he was not init. It had been simply to give 
to Mrs. Gorman and her daughter the means of enjoying 
shade in the hot noon and the rarer luxury of an hour's 
privacy that Gerry had taken all that trouble. Nor must 
the reader conclude that the two ladies whom he thus obliged 
were of the kind who claim, so to say, laborious services 


I: the last week of May, 1845, a party of less than 
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from men by reason of their beauty and charm. Neither was 
a beauty—the daughter certainly plain—though pleasant- 
faced, as every obviously amiable unaffected young woman 
must necessarily be. Her mother had been no more than 
comely when Norah’s age, and her married life had not been 
easy; quarter of a century of pretty hard work on a Penn- 
sylvanian farm had roughened the woman externally, but it 
had not toughened her heart, and her gray eyes if not beauti- 
ful in shape or colour met the regard of others with an 
honesty and kindliness that might suggest their owner’s 
friendship being worth gaining and yet not difficult to gain. 

Neither mother or daughter derived any addition to their 
attractions from grace of dress: neither had ever even seen 
a smart costume, and if either had possessed one would she 
have dreamt of wearing it on the Oregon trail across the 
prairies. 

Gerry Cradock had not been obliging to the two women 
even because he liked them (which he did), but for the very 
simple reason that they were women, not so strong as him- 
self, and that they seemed in need of such service as he 
had done them. Their life on the trail had been anything 
but a picnic, and he specially pitied them too for its com- 
plete lack of privacy. 

Perhaps Cradock’s capacity for ready pity and considera- 
tion was one of his most engaging qualities: it often engages 
others than those who heed its exercise. One of his worst 
qualities was his idleness: in idleness he spent nearly all 
his life of four and twenty years, though no doubt it had 
often been a busy idleness enough: for lack of real occupa- 
tion he had constantly thrown himself into strenuous em- 
ployment for which there was no necessity. 

The last three weeks since leaving St. Louis had often 
been strenuous, and yet Gerry had had no better reason for 
joining the pioneer party than absence of employment and 
lack of purpose to undertake any employment. He did not 
mean to become a settler either in California or Oregon: 
he had no particular meaning in anything he did. Life at 
present seemed to him endless, and he merely snatched at 
one means after another of passing a portion of it without 
boredom. He could shoot rather well, but he was not a 
particularly ardent sportsman: and it was not greatly for 
the sake of killing a few buffaloes that he had come out 
with this party into the wilderness. 


VOL. CXLII. cc 
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The head of the party was Colonel Force, its tyrant was 
Jefferson Baird, the Colonel’s nephew, not much older than 
Gerry himself but as much overcharged with energy as Gerry 
was lazy. Jefferson Baird loved to set tasks and issue ponti- 
fical directions: he did not shirk his own share of labour but 
excelled in obtaining labour from other people. Cradock 
could never have enforced orders and abstained from giving 
them, finding it less difficult to perform a task himself. Had 
Baird been ill-tempered he would have been very unpopu- 
lar, but he iarely quarrelled and if he liked to order he was 
seldom guilty of rough speech. Even-tempered and per- 
haps cold-tempered he was not apt to irritate by arrogance 
of manner, or provocative remarks. His uncle was indeed 
a little in awe of him, but chiefly because Jefferson always 
defeated him in argument. 

Mrs. Gorman’s husband was like neither of the younger 
men: conscious of having done little with his life, know- 
ing that his advantages of brains and education had scarcely 
been turned to good purpose, the knowledge had not soured 
him, but merely made him rather silent and in general some- 
what apologetic. His great asset since his marriage had been 
his wife, and he cared greatly for nothing in life but her 
and one of their children. That one was not Norah. 

Gorman was of Catholic parentage, and had been to a 
Catholic public school before leaving Europe: but, marry- 
ing at twenty a Protestant whom he recognized as better 
than himself he had gradually allowed his religion to drop 
from him, without much consideration, and certainly with- 
out argument, unless that could be called argument which 
merely amounted to a feeling that his wife’s religion was 
good enough for him and her children. 

To do her justice Mrs. Gorman had not consciously been 
the cause of Jim’s lapse: indeed she would rather he had 
been stoutly Catholic than, as he was, without religion at all. 

Jefferson Baird’s father had been a Presbyterist from 
northern Ireland, who settled in Pennsylvania about 1820, 
and ultimately married Colonel Force’s sister—who had 
joined the Society of Friends, without calling herself a 
Quaker or anything else. Jefferson’s creed was very simple, 
consisting of but one article, “I believe the Catholics are 
no good.” 

He had known Gorman for several years, but had not 
known his wife till they met on this trail. He did not care 
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much for either, and cared less for Norah, but as much as 
she cared for him. 

It has been said that Jim Gorman’s devotion was divided 
between Priscilla his wife, and one of their two children 
—Pat, whose patriotic Christian name had been due rather 
to his Protestant mother than to his Catholic father. Pat, 
when he started with his parents on the Oregon trail, was 
not more than twelve years old, having been born half a 
dozen years after Norah. None of the Gormans were hand- 
some, but Pat was more nearly “ good-looking’ than any 
of them. His dark red hair was far from being ugly, his 
chocolate brown eyes were almost beautiful, and the boy's 
expression would have glorified a much plainer face. It 
combined with singular charm the look of brightness with 
that of innocence: great sweetness with impatience. He 
might often be “peppery,” but could not have been sulky if 
he had tried. 

On his brightness there lay indeed a cloud, and in a young 
boy it may seem a surprising one. It grieved him greatly 
that he and his sister had been as he felt disinherited of the 
Catholic Faith that should have been their sole heirloom 
from the Gormans. Jim had no suspicion of this: but Pris- 
cilla had sometimes had almost an inkling of it. 

Years ago she had told her husband that he ought to 
teach the children their prayers. 

“ You'd better do it,’ said Jim, conscious of no proficiency 
in that direction. 

“But I know no Catholic prayers,’”’ his wife objected. 

“Teach them your own. There’s only one God,’ poor 
Jim retorted, perhaps vaguely aware of some logical inten- 
tion, but unable to pursue it to logical expression. 

Priscilla, unwilling that her children should be dumb to- 
wards heaven, tried to teach them something in the way of 
prayer: but she felt uncomfortable: being able to feel that 
prayer should express not only desires but belief. “A dog,” 
she thought, “can be conscious of wants and can express 
them too, but a dog can’t pray.” 

“So long,” retorted Jim, “as it gets what it needs it 
ought to be satisfied.” 

Pat may have got what he wanted, but he was not satis- 
fied: and his mother guessed it. Had she been less wholly 
in love with her big, not very wise, warm-hearted husband 
she would have quarrelled with him over this matter. But 
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she could not quarrel with him, he was too dear to her: 
much dearer in those early days of the children’s lives than 
either of them. She could be aware that he was wrong but 
feeling him to be so could not make her set herself in oppo- 
sition to him, fearing terribly lest opposition might end in 
division. As the years went by, however, she began to per- 
ceive that she might, out of this fond dread of losing any- 
thing whatever of her husband’s regard, have lost something 
of her son’s. No boy could have been more loving to his 
mother, yet she felt that he had a grievance, and though the 
grievance might be against his father she accused herself 
that it was due to her that the grievance was there. Pat 
Gorman was sure that he ought to be a Catholic: it was his 
father’s fault if he were not one, and though the father did 
not accuse himself the mother knew that their son did not 
acquit him, and it grieved her that this should be so. Jim 
Gorman was a man prone to abstain from self-accusation, 
but Priscilla Gorman was a woman prone to lay the blame 
of others’ faults upon herself. 

Let us return to that midday when Colonel Force’s party 
were “nooning” on the prairie. Westward stretched the 
huge monotony of the prairie—not a flat, but a rolling plain: 
eastward also was the prairie over which they had come: 
not far off, to the northward, the broad bed of the Platte 
river took its way; a river bed, rather than a river, it seemed, 
for the water was so shallow, even where deepest, that it 
would hardly have submerged the knees of a horse riding 
across, and ropes of sand divided the water, wherever it was, 
into pools. Ahead, in the direction of their own trail, was 
a wide meadow of pretty low grass dotted with the wagons 
and tents of an emigrant encampment. Far away beyond 
a dim horizon of mountains ended the forward prospect. 

In that emigrant camp the arrival of Colonel Force’s 
party had been observed, and observed with perturbation. 
The great dread of the emigrants was the Mormons. Be- 
yond the river on a low Mesa were grouped a number of 
Indian lodges: but the emigrants at that time were less 
apprehensive of the Indians than of the Mormons, though 
the former might be, and probably were, the sufficiently 
truculent Dacotas. 

“Can I do anything for you, Mrs. Gorman?” Gerry 
Cradock enquired, presenting himself outside the tent where 
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the ladies were enjoying the midday rest, and the shade 
(warm as it was) of the tent. 

“Have you seen Patsy lately?” Mrs. Gorman asked. 
“ He hasn't been with us this long time. If you can give me 
any word of him I should be ever so much obliged. You've 
done so much for us already there is nothing for you to do 
besides. But you may have seen the boy or heard someone 
mention him, if so it would easy my mind to hear.” 

Colonel Force was within hearing. He lay smoking under 
the shadow of a shabby “‘buffalo-robe” stretched across three 
or four short poles—not much thicker or longer than 
walking-sticks. 

“* Master Pat,” the Colonel called out, ‘ wants a scolding, 
and you'd better give him one.” 

“I wish I had the chance,” Pat's mother declared in a 
worried tone, not because she was fond of scolding but be- 
cause her boy was not near enough to be scolded. 

““He’s too independent,” the boss complained. “ He 
don’t mind rules. Morning or evening he has no business 
to wander on his own. See what worry he causes you, Mrs. 
Gorman. And just give him a scolding (as if you meant 
it) when he crops up. / shall if you don’t.” 

‘“‘ T haven't seen him,’’ Gerry admitted reluctantly. ‘“ Nor 
yet heard anyone mention seeing him.” 

“He must be wanderin’ round; always wanting to be off 
on his own,”’ Norah remarked critically. ‘‘ He’d sooner get 
among the Indians than not, I reckon. And, as for bears, 
he’ll not be happy till he’s seen a grizzly.” 

Norah was somewhat of opinion that Pat got fewer 
scoldings than herself, and she would not mind if the process 
were reversed. A young lady fond of ease of mind and body, 
it irritated her that the boy’s adventurousness should disturb 
them by anxieties and uncertainties. She never wandered 
herself, disliking all unnecessary movement. 

“A grizzly!” observed Gerry, seeing that a fresh avenue 
of anxiety had been opened to Mrs. Gorman. ‘“ We’re much 
too far from the mountains for grizzlies. We shan’t see any 
trail of them for another fifty miles. There’s no fear of 
Pat falling in with a grizzly’s trail to-day.” 

“ Those mountains don’t look anything like fifty miles 
away,” said Mrs. Gorman nervously. “ Not thirty I should 
Say. 
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“They are though,” Cradock assured her. ‘“ They are so 
high, and the air’s that clear they look nearer than they are. 
Don’t you be worrying about bears, Mrs.Gorman. Those 
emigrants,” he added, “ were fussing about Mormons. It’s 
not bears they’re timid of.” 

Here Gerry glanced at Norah. “ They thought we were 
Mormons at first: Baird and the Colonel have been over to 
them, and mighty glad they were to find we were ‘Gentiles’ 
like themselves.” 

“There may be Mormons around, all the same,” Mrs. 
Gorman suggested, a new dread assailing her, on her girl’s 
account. 

‘““ Not a Morm,” Gerry asserted stoutly, “ not a Morman, 
or Morwoman, or Morchild. But Mrs. Gorman, I’ll prospect 
round a bit, and see if I can find Patsy—the young scara- 
mouch. And I'll hand him the Colonel’s scolding while 
it’s hot.” 

Mrs. Gorman thanked him warmly: her thanks were apt 
to be warmer than her scoldings. 

Then Cradock went off to saddle, and very soon he had 
ridden away upon his search. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 




















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC PROSPECTS IN HUNGARY. 


USTRIA, the chief component part of the former 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, whose sin in annexing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, contrary to the Treaty of Berlin and 
without effective protest from the signatory Powers, was the 
first violation of international justice which bore fruit in the 
Great War, now humbled to the dust, shorn of territory and 
resources, become a minor State, is gradually recovering 
national health and prosperity under the fosterage of the 
League of Nations and the firm and enlightened guidance 
of its priest-Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel. Hungary, the other 
section of the Empire, reduced also in area, wealth and popu- 
lation, is still waiting for rehabilitation at the hands of 
Europe. Austria before the war extended over 116,000 
square miles with a population of 29,000,000: the present 
Austrian Republic comprises 31,756 square miles and a 
population of 6,000,000 odd. Similarly, Hungary has 
shrunk from 125,000 square miles and a population of 
21,000,000, to 36,000 square miles and a population of 
7,500,000. Her boundaries have ceased to be the “natural” 
ones of mountain-chain and river, and have become ethno- 
graphical, #.e., the population of Hungary is now almost en- 
tirely Magyar, descendants of Russo-Asiatic tribes and dis- 
tinct from the Teutons of Austria and the quasi-Latins of 
Roumania. Unfortunately the shifting of boundaries has put 
many Magyars in Transylvania under Roumanian rule, which 
has become no less tyrannical and unjust than that charged 
against the pre-war Hungary. So little do nations seem to 
learn from their own experience. 

The Magyar, at any rate, hemmed in by his liberated and 
revengeful subjects, is expiating ancestral sins. Hungary 
seceded from Austria on the close of the war, and, like most 
of the defeated States, immediately experienced a revolu- 
tion. No Government defeated in war seems to escape an 
insurrection of those who have nothing to lose, yet modern 
Governments complacently tolerate the existence of a 
property-less “proletariat,” without any semblance of a 
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“stake in the country,” and consequently without any 
patriotism. The excesses and the weakness of the “Soviet” 
Government, set up by the Jew, Bela Cohen, were such as 
to invite the invasion of the Roumanian army, which actually 
occupied Budapest, and, aided by national forces, com- 
pelled the dissolution of that savage tyranny. Some half- 
hearted attempts to re-establish the Hapsburgs followed the 
establishment of constitutional rule under Admiral von 
Horthy, but were firmly vetoed by the victorious Allies. The 
political situation now is that Horthy holds the office of 
“Governor,” with a National Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, and a Ministry responsible to it. The financial out- 
look is grave, but much brighter than what was formerly 
that of Austria, which nevertheless has recovered so remark- 
ably. The English pound a year ago in Hungarian sronen 
equalled £447 10s. 1od., and in Austrian £13,336 6s. 8d. 

How has the Catholic Faith, always liable to persecu- 
tion in times of civil turmoil, fared during the Hungarian 
revolution? Some notes from a well-informed correspondent 
help us to a grasp of the situation. The smaller State which 
has lost large sections of Orthodox and Evangelicals is prob- 
ably more Catholic than was the larger, which was, strangely 
enough, under the financial domination of its million Jews. 
Our correspondent writes: 


At the beginning of the 2oth century, the Jews, numbering 
five per cent of the population, had practically all the banks 
and great industries in their hands, as well as the entire Press 
and nearly all the theatres. Their newspapers were subversive 
in tone: their literature reeked of paganism and obscenity. 


Here, therefore, as elsewhere on the Continent, Catho- 
lics, although in a large majority, allowed themselves to be 
ruled by those who hated their Faith. We cannot well 
analyse the reasons for this lamentable result, which go far 
back into the past—want of leadership amongst high eccle- 
siastics, want of practical Catholicity amongst leading lay- 
men, division of classes, the want of a well-supported Catho- 
lic press, general apathy, the want, in a word, of worldly 
prudence characteristic of the children of light—whatever 
the cause, there was no organized Catholic opposition to the 
forces of revolution when it broke out. It was the Jew, Bela 
Cohen, not some great Catholic prelate or noble, that rose 
to power in the hour of disaster. Yet the year 1918 had seen 
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a belated Catholic revival. According to our correspondent: 


The tyranny of the Freemasons, who scarcely concealed their 
share in the Serajevo murders, the notorious crimes and 
treacheries of the Jews during the war, had thoroughly roused 
the temper of Christian Hungary. The time had come and 
Catholics seized the opportunity. Organized propaganda, well- 
devised and well-executed, was undertaken. Chosen speakers 
traversed the country: pamphlets, leaflets and letters were dis- 
tributed broadcast, sometimes 40,000 in a day. Hundreds of 
meetings were held, attended chiefly by the poorer classes, for 
the rich and powerful showed but little interest in the cause. A 
company to finance the campaign, with small shares of 25 kronen 
each, was formed, which in three months raised ten million 
kronen—more than three times the amount anticipated. 


Apparently there was no substance in this movement, per- 
haps because of the incuria of “ the rich and powerful,” for 
when the Austrian collapse came, the dregs of the population 
found no resistance to their usurpation of power. During 
their brief Terror these ruffians, besides murdering sixteen 
priests, and persecuting the Church generally, seized and 
squandered the Catholic Press Fund. 

Catholicism had another chance as a reaction from the 
atrocities of Cohen’s Soviets. Under the Horthy regime 
(1920), the first election to the National Assembly gave a 
vast majority to the Christian party. There was an awaken- 
ing of the public conscience, such as we witness to-day in 
Italy, but alas! there was no Mussolini to inspire and direct 
it. It is true that a Catholic National Press was re-estab- 
lished, but the measure of political wisdom .attained was 
shown in the passing of a law forbidding the Universities 
to admit more than 12 per cent of Jewish students! Not 
so, but by fostering Christian education, can the undue in- 
fluence of the Hebrew be controlled. Nor has the Horthy 
Government been able, in any case, to uphold Christianity. 
In four years, all the bright prospects for Catholic civiliza- 
tion have become clouded anew. The Jews are once more 
supreme financially, the Socialists have grown greatly in 
power, and the Catholic party is made impotent by internal 
dissension. Our Hungarian correspondent accounts for this 
débacle as follows: 


The peace terms were particularly burdensome for Hungary 
which was sacrificed to the desires of the Little Entente. Two- 
thirds of purely Magyar territory was torn from Hungary and 
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given to Czechs, Roumanians and Serbians.1 Consequently Hun- 
gary has now to import coal, ore, fabrics, raw material—every- 
thing, in fact, except food, for most of her natural wealth came 
from the confiscated area. Hence depreciation of the coinage, 
rise in the cost of living, all the daily and hourly vexations of 
poverty, which those afflicted attribute blindly to those in power. 
The Socialist Press says: “This is all a Christian Government 
can do for you.” . . . Another reason is the inconvenience 
arising from the religious coalition. The Catholics form two- 
thirds of the population: the majority of the remaining third 
is Calvinist. The Calvinists, after the fall of Bolshevism, volun- 
teered to help the Catholics to reconstruct the State on a Chris- 
tian basis. Horthy, a Calvinist, was elected Governor, and he 
in turn has appointed a fellow-Calvinist, Count Bethlen, as 
Premier. 


On this account and because, as our correspondent frankly 
acknowledges, ‘‘ the greater number of Catholics, with minds 
perverted by the prolonged subjection to the free-thinking 
press, have sunk into religious indifference,” the Protestant 
influence in the Cabinet outweighs the Catholic and is 
gradually becoming stronger. 

Moreover, as Hungary is now a predominantly agricul- 
tural State, the land question has become of the highest 
importance. It is obviously for the country’s welfare that, 
according to the wise advice of Leo XIII., small proprie- 
tors should be multiplied as much as possible. Hence the 
Government is all for breaking up the big estates, but since 
the Minister of Agriculture, M. Szabé, is a Protestant, and 
as the large land-owners are mainly Catholic, the operation 
has the appearance, at least, of religious discrimination, and 
is not being administered with justice. M. Szabé, instead of 
helping the landless to acquire property, is merely enabling 
the small farmers to enlarge their estates. A golden oppor- 
tunity of establishing universal peasant proprietorship is 
being missed. 

Added to these causes of friction in this bankrupt and 
struggling State is the dynastic question. There is no doubt 
that Catholics favour the return of the monarchy. The ex- 
perience of the Church at the hands of modern socialistic 
Governments makes the attitude natural. The non-Catholics, 
on the other hand, do not want a Catholic king, and of 
course at present they are supported in their refusal by the 

* This is the Magyar point of view. No doubt the other States would say 


that they were only getting their own back : but they have been given more than their 
own, 
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Allies. We trust that the Catholic leaders, instead of wast- 
ing their energies in trying to restore a system of govern- 
ment which a strong minority of the nation do not want, 
will organize themselves to take that predominant share in 
the government already existing that their numbers and im- 
portance warrant. They are beginning well with a thorough 
ecclesiastical reconstruction which is sadly needed. Buda- 
pest, which has nearly 700,000 Catholics, has the same 
number of churches and parishes as it had a century ago, 
when its inhabitants numbered 60,000. Rome at last has 
a free hand in appointing bishops, and the first directly 
appointed, Bishop Hanauer of Vacz, is busy redistributing 
parishes both in town and country. The religious Orders— 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits—are labouring zealously in 
support of the seculars, and by their sodalities and their 
output of literature are helping to restore Catholic morale. 
Despite present depression, the Catholic future of the coun- 
try is assured, if only Catholics learn thoroughly the lesson 
of citizenship and are not ashamed of the Gospel. 
J-K. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE C.T.S. 


T is eighteen months since, in April, 1922, the C.T.S. 

moved into its present central quarters near Westminster 
Cathedral. For the previous nine months or so it had occu- 
pied temporary premises whence the Executive Committee 
pursued its vigorous campaign for increasing membership 
and acquiring funds for more suitable offices. Recruiting 
has been so successful that from a total paid-up member- 
ship of 1,737 at the end of 1920, the numbers rose to 
3,178 at the end of 1921, to 8,655 at the end of 1922, 
and at the end of September this year were 12,653. Thus 
in two years and nine months the membership has increased 
more than seven-fold. Is this satisfactory? Our answer 
must depend on what our ideals are and on our knowledge 
of the facts. The Catholic population of England and 
Wales is about two millions. The C.T.S. has been urged 
by authority not to rest until its membership is 30,000, which 
is only one and a half per cent. of the total population. 
The average growth has hitherto been about 360 per month. 
Supposing this rate maintained, the total will be reached 
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in about four more years. Of course, many Catholics, be- 
cause of youth or poverty or only nominal adherence to the 
Faith, are not available for membership, but, even if only 
one in ten of those available were secured, 30,000 would 
represent 300,000 possible subscribers, not surely an over- 
estimate of the number capable of paying. We hope, then, 
that the C.T.S. will not be content with any less total, but 
will continue, by means of its zealous corps of preachers, 
to impress upon the Catholic body the enormous importance 
of this apostolic work. The field has by no means as yet 
been fully cultivated. There must be many thousands who 
can afford the annual minimum subscription of 10s., but who 
so far have not realized how ready an opportunity is thus 
afforded them of fulfilling their duty of trading with their 
talent of faith. It is only by means of cheap Catholic 
literature that the minds of many millions of our fellow- 
citizens can be adequately reached, and therefore its dis- 
tribution is a true apostolate. The enemy, as we know, is 
not blind to the utility of literary propaganda, and nothing 
but our belief in the inherent vitality and persuasiveness of 
truth could hearten us to go on proclaiming it in face of the 
floods of error and mendacity, conscious and unconscious, 
that pour day by day from the non-Catholic press. That 
flood does not slacken, nor should our efforts to stem it: 
the treasure we cast upon those particular waters, in the 
shape of subscriptions and donations, we shall surely find 
again, after many years, increased and made eternal. 

We may, then, regard the results of the Forward Move- 
ment as so far fairly satisfactory. The central depot, with 
all its activities under one roof and close to the centre of 
London’s Catholicity has made that growth possible. Still, 
there are those who, looking at this vast increase of mem- 
bership and considering the admirable system devised by 
Mr. Reed Lewis for keeping in touch with each individual, 
are inclined to wonder why the full programme of the For- 
ward Movement is not yet being carried out,—why, for in- 
stance, there is no Bureau of Information on Catholic Topics, 
with its dossier of attacks on the Faith and their refuta- 
tions, yet in working order, and why the many gaps in the 
Catalogue are not being more speedily filled. That won- 
der may perhaps be mitigated by considering two facts, 
necessarily to be borne in mind if we are to judge C.T.S. 
fairly. The first is that headquarters, realizing that the 
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Society is not local or diocesan, or even, as regards its out- 
put, merely English or European, has loyally embarked on a 
work of decentralization by developing or inspiring the 
growth of branches in the provinces. This was part of the 
programme set forth by its president at the Annual Meeting 
in April of last year when, after announcing the acquisition 
of new and extensive premises, he proceeded in the 
following terms: 


Let me say most emphatically that this is only the first step 
in the Forward Movement and that it is the hope—a very earnest 
hope—of the committee, of the officers and of all the members 
of the Society, that as soon as possible there may be similar 
offices in Birmingham, in Liverpool, in Cardiff and, indeed, in 
all the great towns of this country. 


As a result of these efforts, the original Manchester branch 
has developed new vigour. Others, established at Liverpool 
and Birmingham, have already, like Manchester, acquired 
offices and libraries. Tyneside, Derby and Wales are in course 
of vigorous evolution. These branches already comprise some 
5,000 members, of whose subscription only an agreed por- 
tion—and this is the point—reach the head-office. This is, 
of course, as it should be, but unless it is realized, critics 
may be crediting head-quarters with a larger income than 
it actually receives. The other point is that the great 
increase of membership means greatly increased office 
expenses, bills for paper and postage, and much unremunera- 
tive printing. Nearly 6,000 members are entitled, free on 
request, to all unbound publications of the Society priced 
at 6d. and under. What proportion of the number actually 
claims this right we do not know, but obviously the arrange- 
ment must entail greatly enlarged editions of pamphlets, etc., 
and heavier printing bills. Even the 10s. members get 
about one third of their subscription back in the free issue 
of Catholic Truth. It would, of course, be absurd to say 
that the financial benefits of increased membership are swal- 
lowed up in increased overhead charges, but it is plain that 
they are much less than they appear at first sight. Hence 
the need of increasing the membership still further and hence 
the advisability of members, really anxious to help the 
Society to the utmost, being content with the minimum of 
material return, one for instance of the C.T.S. journals, 
Catholic Truth or C.B.V. Thus they will be kept in touch 
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with the various activities of the Society, and be informed 
about its publications, so that they can take their share in 


the most necessary work of distributing them. 
J.K. 





SCIENCE AND MAN. 


N a review under this title, which appeared in Vature 
(September 15, 1923, p. 384), Dean Inge writes: 


After Galen (about A.D. 200) a Sahara of scientific barren- 
ness begins, a dreary waste from which European history emerges 
only in the sixteenth century. Neither Hellenistic philosophy nor 
Catholic Christianity did anything to stop this barbarization, 
the inevitable result of the long orgy of superstition, massacre 
and pillage which we call the Dark Ages. 


This sweeping statement is utterly incorrect, and a 
travesty of the teachings of the history of scientific progress. 
We must draw a clear line of demarcation, in the centuries 
between the collapse of Roman civilization and the six- 
teenth century. The first period ends about A.D. 1100, and 
this we may name the Dark Ages. Then the second period 
emerges, when the Church had converted the barbarians 
whose incursions had swept away the Roman Empire. This 
period, lasting till the Renaissance, constitutes the Middle 
Ages. The Dean seems to have confounded the two. Any- 
how, in the former period, the wave of “‘barbarization” had 
destroyed many of the church and monastic schools, which 
were the centres of culture and of learning for laymen and 
churchmen alike. But the Catholic Church, whenever the 
wave passed, proved the saviour of civilization, not only by 
her maintenance of the moral order, but also by the re-estab- 
lishment of monastic schools where the torch of learning was 
kept alight, especially by the great Order of the Benedictines. 
At any rate, astronomy, with arithmetic, geometry and music, 
constituted the guadrivium, or subjects taught in the schools 
for higher studies; and the learning, even in matters astro- 
nomical, of the illustrious scholar Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Sylvester II., who flourished in the Dark Ages (A.D. 999), 
would do credit to any period. 

From these monastic schools grew, in the Middle Ages, 
the great Universities; Paris, restored by a bull of Gregory 
IX., 1231; Oxford, where the colleges of Worcester, Trinity, 
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Christ Church, and St. John’s, are the immediate and lineal 
successors of Benedictine or of Cistercian houses of study ; 
Merton, founded by Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, 
in 1264, as the first college for purely secular students ; 
Cambridge. where the first college within the University, St. 
Peter’s or Peterhouse, was founded by the Benedictines; 
Bologna, Padua. Glasgow, too, was established by a bull 
of Nicholas V. in 1450, and Aberdeen, also by Papal bull 
in 1495. These and kindred establishments were the centres 
for the training of innumerable scholars in all branches of 
learning. We see the results in art, in engineering and in 
architecture—our glorious cathedrals are a heritage from the 
Middle Ages—especially in the golden age of the thirteenth 
century, the age of Dante, the age of that incomparable 
genius, St. Thomas Aquinas, of Blessed Albertus Magnus, 
theologian, philosopher, botanist, chemist, geographer, phy- 
sicist, and of that paragon of scientific learning, our own 
Englishman, Friar Roger Bacon. 

Then, too, in the realm of medicine,! we note the founda- 
tion of the medical schools, the more famous among them 
being Salerno, Bologna, Naples, Montpelier, Paris, Padua, 
Pisa, Rome. And with regard to the cognate foundation of 
hospitals, Pope Innocent III. is famous for organizing the 
great hospital of Santo Spirito at Rome, the model and 
prototype of most of those subsequently erected. In Eng- 
land, for instance, St. Bartholomew's, which had been 
founded in the twelfth century as a priory to take care of 
the poor and of the destitute sick, became a hospital, in 
the modern sense of the word, in the thirteenth century. In 
this same century, too, was founded the Hospital of St. 
Thomas, in 1213, by Richard, Prior of Bermondsey. It is 
unnecessary to give a list of the eminent surgeons and phy- 
sicians who flourished during these Middle Ages, in the 
universities and in the medical schools. But we may men- 
tion, as representative medical men of science and profes- 
sors, William of Salicet, and his pupil Lanfranc. These 
were both clerics, and their work is particularly com- 
mended in the address, which the Regius Professor of Phy- 
sic in the University of Cambridge, Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, delivered before the Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the Exposition held at St. Louis in 1904, entitled “ On 


* See The Popes and Science, Walshe. 
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the Historical Relations of Medicine and Surgery down to 
the Sixteenth Century.” 

These researches in natural science, and especially in 
medicine, ever conducted under the protection and with the 
encouragement of successive Roman Pontiffs, during the 
Middle Ages, naturally and inevitably led to the scientific 
eminence of such men as Vesalius, Malpighi, Morgangi, 
Thomas Linacre, priest and physician, who founded our own 
College of Physicians, the convert Nicolaus Stensen, who 
became priest and bishop. Then, too, we have Copernicus, 
the founder of modern astronomy, also physician and priest, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Christopher Columbus, and the great 
Galileo, who, it must be remembered, was, in spite of a 
domestic quarrel, a devout son of the Church. Let us add, 
in more modern days, the names of such practising Catholics 
as Galvani, Volta, Ampére, Coulomb, the chemists Lavoisier 
and Chevreul, Cuvier and Buffon the zoologists, Jussien the 
botanist, Fresnel, Descartes, Cauchy, Leverrier, physicists, 
mathematicians, astronomers. And to conclude the list, by 
no means exhaustive, Abbot Mendel, and that devout Catho- 
lic layman, the immortal Pasteur, who died clasping his 
crucifix. 

This brief survey of some of the influences at work in the 
cause of natural science in the Middle Ages, and their natural 
outcome in the eminence of so many Catholics in succeeding 
centuries, will be sufficient to show how hollow is the con- 
tention of Dean Inge, that the period between the third and 
the sixteenth centuries was “a Sahara of scientific barren- 
ness.” To quote again from Professor Sir Clifford Allbutt,1 
from his Harveian oration on “Science and Medical 
Thought ”: 

The schoolmen in digging for treasure cultivated the field 
of knowledge, even for Galileo and Harvey, for Newton and 
Darwin. Their many errors came not of indolence, for they were 
passionate workers; not of hatred of light, for they were eager 
for the light; not of fickleness, for they wrought with un- 
paralleled devotion; nor indeed of ignorance of particular 
things, for they knew many things. They erred because they 
did not know, and they could not know the conditions of the 
problems which, as they emerged from the cauldron of war and 
from the wreck of letters and science, they were nevertheless 
bound to attack, if civil societies worthy of the name were to be 
constructed. 

* Walshe, loc. cit., p. 
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This is a point of view of a non-Catholic, entirely opposed 
to that of Dean Inge, and, as the history of science testifies, is 
the more correct, though still inadequate, aspect of the 
labours of the great pioneers of modern scientific research. 





The above refutation of the statements of Dean Inge was 
sent to the courteous and fair-minded editor of Vature, Sir 
Richard Gregory. In accordance with practice, it was sub- 
mitted to the reviewer, Dean Inge, for his comments. The 
Dean answered that he did not wish to make any reply. 
Accordingly, the editor of Vature requested the return of the 
letter for publication, but the Dean regretted that he had 
mislaid it and could not find it. The opportunity which 
was thus kindly offered for another letter, to replace the one 
missing, could not be taken advantage of, owing to one’s 
absence from home and from one’s notes. The present 
communication is almost an exact reproduction of the 
original letter. It illustrates and controverts the methods 
of the so-called modern churchmen, who are never tired of 
asserting that before the advent of the Reformation, the pro- 
gress of scientific inquiry was thwarted and opposed by the 
narrow-minded and illiberal action of the Catholic Church, 
resulting in what Dean Inge calls “a Sahara of scientific 
barrenness.” This description, we repeat, is entirely false 
and is opposed to established facts in the history of scientific 
discovery. 

A. L. CORTIE. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The folly of looking on Germany as a single 


The — entity animated by a single purpose is now, 
G we presume, manifest when, as a result of the 
ermany. 


destruction of her chief industrial centre, she 
is falling politically to pieces. Socialist, Communist, Royalist, 
Separatist—a dozen factions are warring within the Reich, and 
who can foretell the issue? If the States that formed the German 
Empire choose now to dissolve their union, they are competent 
to do so: they united for their mutual good, and now they are 
free to seek their profit in separation. But no other State has a 
right to interfere by fostering such tendencies in its own sup- 
posed interests. That is equivalently an act of war, a clear breach 
of international law. And it is as clearly ruinous to Germany’s 
creditors. For, if reparations could not be extracted from 
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Germany as a whole still less can they be got from her frag- 
ments. Meanwhile, statesmanship seems at a loss. Nothing has 
come from the meeting in Paris of the French and English 
premiers, so foolishly misinterpreted by the Press: nothing has 
come from the Foreign Secretary's speech to the Imperial Con- 
ference except renewed irritation in France. Everyone says that 
no solution of the reparations question can be arrived at except 
by common action between the creditor Powers, yet this common 
action seems as remote as ever. Lord Curzon pronounced the 
Ruhr policy as “having a portentous economic significance, for 
it means the ultimate disappearance of the debtor himself,”’ and 
wound up his statement on this point by declaring that “our 
capacity for useful intervention was therefore manifestly ex- 
hausted ’’—words of little consolation for those who are waiting 
for the return of peace, the revival of trade and the relief of 
destitution. What has come from the policy of extorting colossal 
reparations from the beaten foe but the prolongation of the 
war for four years after the Armistice, the wasting of more 
wealth than can possibly be regained, the sowing of the seeds 
of future conflicts, the indefinite postponement of that recon- 
ciliation of peoples which must yet take place if security and 
prosperity is to return to earth? All these are the fruits of a 
vindictive Peace Treaty, vitiated by false assumptions and in- 
fected with injustice. 


The organ which was to remedy the defects of 
The Efforts the Versailles Treaty, representing, as it was 
of the , : 

League of Nations. supposed to do, the moral solidarity and col- 
lective conscience of mankind, the League of 

Nations, has not yet divested itself of its initial character of 
a League of the Allied Powers. It was intended to promote peace 
by process of law: it has been unable to prevent the extending 
use of force. It was intended to inaugurate general disarma- 
ment:! it has not checked an enormous increase of military 
resources outside the defeated nations. It was intended not only 
to protect small nations, but also to secure fair treatment for 
minorities, religious or racial, within their boundaries.2, What 
has the League done to stay the persecuting hand of Rumania, 
heavy upon the hapless Catholic Magyars, or to stop Jugo- 
Slavia and the Czechs from ruthless anti-Catholic discrimina- 


* “In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes,’’ etc. Introduction to the dis- 
armament sections of the Peace Treaty, Part V. 

2 In the various Treaties between the Allies and the different ‘ Succession 
States ’"—Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Greece, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Hungary—clauses were inserted putting under the protection of the 
League of Nations all religious, racial and linguistic minorities, and guaranteeing 
them life and liberty, free exercise of religion, free use of the mother-tongue 
and opportunity of education therein. 
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tion? And where is its protest against the murderous Jewish 
pogroms in the Ukraine and elsewhere? For the main purposes 
of its creation the League can hardly be said to exist. Never- 
theless it is making gallant efforts to bring about reduction of 
armaments, and at last has seen that it is vain to suggest dis- 
armament, without at the same time devising practical measures 
of security. Hence at the final sitting of the Assembly on 
September 29th a Draft Treaty of mutual guarantee was passed 
which gives a general safeguard against aggression, but at the 
same time allows such further military precautions as the 
Council considers are purely defensive. In view of this Treaty, 
which is an annexe of the Covenant, the Governments will pro- 
ceed to determine how far they can disarm, and report to the 
Council, which will then draw up a general plan of disarmament. 
This is as far as we have got in this most vital matter. It is 
significant that on October 23rd both General Smuts and the 
retiring American Ambassador mentioned the military excesses 
of Europe as the chief obstacle to America’s coming to its aid 
and to our cancelling what is due to us from our Allies. 


Do not let us [said the former] from mistaken motives 
of generosity lend our aid to the further militarization 
of the European Continent. People here are already be- 
ginning to be seriously alarmed about French arma- 
ments, on land and in the air. In addition to these arma- 
ments the French Government have already lent large sums 
to the smaller European States around Germany, mainly 
with a view to feeding their ravenous military appetites. 
There is a serious danger lest a policy of excessive gener- 
osity on our part, or on the part of America, may simply 
have the effect of enabling France still more effectively 
to subsidize and foster militarism on the Continent. 


And Mr. Harvey, declaring America’s readiness to help, 
needed only to allude to “ the irrefutable fact that billions of our 
money, borrowed by our Government and then loaned by our 
Government, were still being used to maintain greater armies 
than ever before existed.’’ Add to this that there is as yet no 
contro] over traffic in arms, no restriction on private armament- 
manufacture, and we may realize how far we still are from 
the demilitarization which the League was to effect. 


No mention is made of conscription in the 
League projects of disarmament, yet the Allies 
promptly abolished it in Germany as the very 
feeding-ground of militarism. And both Eng- 
land and the United States, forced to adopt it during the war, 
dropped it immediately after the Armistice. “ Abolish conscrip- 
tion and you break the teeth of war,’’ is a memorable and true 


Abolish conscription, 
especially 
of Savages. 
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saying of Sir Ian Hamilton. The Holy See has always opposed 
conscription. When Popes were effectively kings as well, their 
troops were volunteers. Leo XIII., in his great Encyclical on 
“The Reunion of Christendom,’’ enumerates it as one of the 
evils of militarism. Benedict XV., the Pope of Peace, in a 
supplementary note, following on his famous appeal to the 
Powers in August, 1917, said that “disarmament is considered 
the most desirable condition for the peaceful intercourse of the 
nations, but it is to be feared that disarmament will never be 
arrived at without the abolition of conscription, so often termed 
the ‘ blood-tax.’ And, if we recollect rightly, the Papal Secre- 
tary, Cardinal Gasparri, reiterated and emphasized that view. 
And if it is an evil only tolerable as the last resort, to train the 
young to the trade of fighting, we can imagine how the Church 
regards the conscription of black savages for service against 
Europeans. We have found no journal in this country, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, to excuse the practice of our French friends 
in this matter. Making all allowances for the French view of 
colour, which enables General Mangin to comprise the sixty 
millions of black subjects as an integral part of the nation, it 
still seems a crime against Christian civilization to arm and 
train the uncivilized for European service. It is true that the 
British, not without the eloquent denunciations of Chatham, em- 
ployed Red Indians against their revolted American colonists. 
That was a crime now admitted and deplored by all decent 
people. It is also true that levies from India appeared on the 
French front during the war. They were few in number, and 
brought there, not for military, but for political reasons, and 
many regretted the fact. We hope that when the League becomes 
efficient it will discourage the blood-tax and take the excellent 
German precedent—a small volunteer army for service at home 
—as a model both for numbers and quality. 


London has lately been greeting President 

Catholicism Masaryk, the head ot the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
Stentie. public, who has kept it together during the 
five years of its existence and given it some 

measure of prosperity. The State which has a population of 
I 3,500,000, three-quarters of whom are Catholics, is very mixed 
ethnologically, comprising, besides Czechs and Slovaks, about 
five and a half million of Germans, Poles, Magyars and Ruthe- 
nians. Consequently there is the usual trouble about the repre- 
sentation of minorities. In 1918, before the liberation of the 
Republic, a convention was entered upon at Pittsburgh, between 
Slovaks in America and the Czechs, who were working for free- 
dom, whereby the Slovaks were promised local autonomy. This 
promise apparently has not been fulfilled: on the contrary, the 
Government, consisting mainly of Czechs and anti-Catholic in 
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tendency, is infringing upon national and Catholic rights. The 
Catholic Slovaks have appealed to the League of Nations, and 
it is interesting to note that President Masaryk, on October 23rd, 
said in London:— 

Czecho-Slovakia had accepted the League of Nations, 
but the League at present did not possess the requisite 
authority to deal with the problems arising in Europe. 
Its authority was, however, being developed, and the 
League might become more influential if it had the full 
backing of the Zxtente countries. 


It is not likely then that the League will intervene effec- 
tively, in which case the Catholic Slovaks must unite their forces 
with the Catholic Czechs to assert their due position in the State. 
It is an ominous thing that we find, here as elsewhere in these 
new-born republics, English Protestant sects busily engaged in 
proselytising. Two officials of the World Evangelical Alliance 
have lately returned from a tour in the republic, and in their 
appeal for funds in 7he Times, speak of a village where “three 
years ago there were only five Protestant Christians,” but “now 
the number of souls attached to the Church is seven hundred.” 
One does not attach much credence to the figures of prosely- 
tisers, but it is clear that many Catholics are here being robbed 
of their faith by the aid of foreign money. Father Martindale, of 
Campion Hall, Oxford, has long ago sounded the alarm in the 
Inter-University Magazine, and has already done much to coun- 
teract this nefarious propaganda by supplying destitute Catholics 
of the Succession States with Catholic literature. He will always 
be glad to forward supplies of Catholic journals, C.T.S. 
pamphlets, etc., which are sent him for this apostolate. 


If the artificial Government created in N.-E. 


Bigotry Ireland, which is neither a State nor a Pro- 
in . . . 
N.-E. Ulster. vince, nor a racial nor economic whole, wanted 


really to justify its existence, it would be scru- 
pulously careful to show strict impartiality towards the various 
creeds in its area. But as soon as it could it abolished Propor- 
tional Representation both for municipal and parliamentary elec- 
tions, at the same time altering the electoral areas so as to 
put Catholics at a disadvantage, and it exacts an oath to itself 
as well as to the King in order to keep its political opponents 
out of office. Consequently the only thing which surprises us in 
the solemn protest recently issued by the united Hierarchy of 
the Six-Counties Area is that it has been delayed so long. The 
following is a summary of the anti-Catholic measures of the 
Government. 

1) Proportional Voting System which secures due re- 

presentation to minorities abolished. 
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2) Educational legislation which penalizes the profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith. 

3) An oath of allegiance to the Government, shutting 
out from positions of emolument all its political opponents. 

4) Disregard of the wishes of the large majority in 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, which has voted 
for inclusion in the Free State. 

So unjust is the whole attitude of the Government, that the 
few Catholics elected to the Commons—there are none in the 
Senate—have refused to take their seats. Meanwhile the Ulster 
Premier has reiterated his repudiation of the Boundary Com- 
mission, one of the articles of the Treaty of December, 1921, 
although it is in virtue of that Treaty that his Government was 
enabled to separate from the Free State. If this attitude is 
persisted in and if the British Government does nothing to im- 
plement the Treaty in this particular, an immense impulse must 
needs be given to the separatist element in Ireland. Already 
the republicans are taunting the Free State for its supposed 
acquiescence in this injustice. 


The fear expressed in an article in our last 
Higher issue, regarding the effect of the lack of higher 
— religious education at the Irish University 
reland. : : 
Colleges, has received unwelcome confirmation 
in a letter to our papers of a priest, who knows of two cases 
of students who have had their faith upset at one of them. It 
stands to reason that if the mind has not access to the truth it 
will assimilate error, for it must have some food; especially 
if error ministers to pride or sensuality. When we recall what 
Cardinal Newman sketched as the sort of knowledge an edu- 
cated Catholic layman should have, even outside the spheres of 
philosophy and formal theology, we feel sure that the leaders of 
Catholic Ireland will take speedy steps to fill up the lamentable 
lacunae in their University curriculum. Newman pleaded for 
an intelligent knowledge of the fortunes of the Church in her 
contact with the world at various ages—a knowledge which would 
render its possessor proof against modern heresies, since they 
are only new forms of the old. And since the Cardinal's time 
the growth of science has made more imperative a knowledge 
of Catholic cosmology, a competence to see the harmony be- 
tween God's revelation in nature and in the Church. A great 
deal of this knowledge can, of course, be acquired in Catholic 
schools and colleges before the University stage, and we trust 
that ample provision will be made for it in the recasting of 
the whole educational system which is now in progress. 
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Two public men have recently spoken about 
Pseudo-Science human origins, incidentally, it is true, but thus 
H _ oe indicating their beliefs just as clearly, and de- 
uman Origins. - 
clared for our descent from the beast. In spite 
of the prudent retractations of real science it is plain that this 
generation has not outgrown the Darwinian legends of the past 
century. Darwinism is dead, but Darwinians thrive and multiply. 
And of course they will do so unless they are taught when 
young that there is no scientific proof of man’s animal descent. 
Neither Mr. Kipling, who said at St. Andrew's on October 1oth, 
“Science tells us that man did not begin life on the ground, 
but lived first amongst tree-tops,” nor the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who spoke in Newcastle on October 2oth of ‘a more 
remote period when our ancestors, the anthropoid apes, were 
gibbering at each other in the primeval forest,” are scientific 
men: they are simply repeating at secondhand what some Dar- 
winian text-book or professor has primed them with. Other- 
wise Mr. Kipling would have known that science tells us nothing 
about the habits of early man, and the Duke would not have 
looked for his ancestors amongst the apes. It is hopeless to 
correct men grown old in error or prejudice. But the Catholic 
standpoint, which is at least a “scientific’’ one, must neverthe- 
less be constantly reiterated. It is fenced by two prohibitions— 
don’t state as fact what is not scientifically proved, and don’t 
leave out any part of the evidence. Something about human 
origins may be gathered from nature, and something from the 
Bible, but neither source of knowledge, nor both combined (as 
they always ought to be), tells us that men and apes are cousins. 
On the contrary, the Bible, which goes back to the beginning, 
tells us that the spiritual element in man is due directly to the 
Creator, whilst not altogether excluding the possibility that his 
body may have been adapted from a previously existing animal 
form. Scientific research, on the other hand, only goes back to 
the period of the earliest discovered remains, and finds certain 
analogies between the bony structure of men and apes, ana- 
logies 1 which may suggest descent from a common ancestor, but 
are more simply accounted for by separate creation. Let the 
common man once recognize what an enormous amount of pure 
prejudice enters into current theories of evolution, and he will 
learn at least to keep an open mind. A very useful C.T.S. 
pamphlet might be compiled from the acknowledgments of 
honest scientists regarding their complete (scientific) ignorance 
of human origins. 


* Yet so distinct are the two in detail that Virchow declared that no competent 
osteologist can mistake any human bone for an ape’s or vice versa. 
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In a country teeming with food, actual and 


The ie potential, many thousands are going hungry. 
Unemployment. Hundreds of thousands are ill-clad and ill- 


shod, yet there are clothing and boots in 
abundance. Hundreds of thousands again are inadequately shel- 
tered, yet men and materials exist to erect all the necessary 
houses. Whatever, then, the industrial system under which we live 
may be called, it has failed to provide for a vast number the first 
requisites of decent living, food, and clothing and shelter. The 
problem of unemployment has been pressing upon us ever since 
the war with ever-increasing urgency. A large army of workers 
—over a million and a quarter—with their dependents have been 
kept alive by insurance benefits, State aid, and their Union funds, 
an enormous charge on public assistance amounting to nearly 
a million pounds a week. They are deteriorating both bodily 
and spiritually—losing their skill and their health and their in- 
clination to work—and no statesmanship seems able to devise 
a plan of making the industrial machine function to better 
purpose. 


The problem is no doubt connected with our 

Wanted a foreign relations, but this country is not surely 
Moral Solution. so perfectly equipped or so completely ex- 
hausted that no productive work can be found 

within its borders. The Government have just announced a 
scheme of work involving fifty million pounds—practically the 
amount now spent in keeping alive the unemployed ! —which may 
in time do something to alleviate the situation, but the crisis, 
now that winter is on us, calls for immediate action. Why was 
not the situation taken in hand a year ago or even two? We 
should be none the poorer, since, surely, paying for produc- 
tive work is much more economical than paying for idleness. 
It cannot be said that the State, by competing with private 
enterprise, would cause as much unemployment as it relieved, 
for there is a real need and demand amongst our impoverished 
masses for the manufactured goods they cannot now buy, and 
any increase of their purchasing power would stimulate home 
trade. The reason why statesmanship is baffled by this problem 
seems to be that its comparatively simple economic elements 
are always complicated by the two moral factors of avarice and 
extravagance. Avarice results in profiteering, sweating, ca’canny. 
The Linlithgow Report on food prices shows that the whole 
of our victualling trade is permeated by fraud: it is the same 
with agricultural produce and fishing: a host of unnecessary 
middlemen intervene between producer and consumer. Other 
trades, especially that of building, are in the grip of Rings and 
Trusts, which restrict output to keep up prices. On the other 
hand, as we have frequently pointed out, the waste of national 
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resources is enormous—in sport, in drink, in smoking, in dress, 
in amusements. We are not condemning luxuries and superflui- 
ties: life would be colourless without them: but only useless 
and hurtful extravagance in such matters. If producers and 
distributors were honest, and if consumers were temperate, there 
would be little distress from unemployment. In other words, 
moral development is even more essential to progress than 
material assistance. 


: Sporadic provision of work such as the 
saa tad Government has undertaken is at best a pallia- 
Employment. tive. It can help only a moiety of those in want, 
and help them only for a time. The disease lies 
far below the surface of our economic system, which is not 
independent of fluctuations of trade, and gives the worker no 
security of employment. From America, that land of contrasts, 
comes something approaching a solution of a question that has 
hitherto baffled every economist. A certain soap-manufactur- 
ing firm has succeeded in eliminating the waves and troughs 
of fluctuating demand, (1) by storing during periods of less 
demand, and (2) by dealing directly with the retailer and thus 
suppressing the speculative middleman. Thus they can guaran- 
tee their employees a full 48 weeks’ employment every year. 
The plan, which is detailed in America for September 29th, 
would of course need modification in different industries, but 
the principle should be taken to heart by all employers. If 
Labour, according to the first article of the Charter adopted by 
the League of Nations Covenant, is “not to be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce,” the employer is bound 
to try to adjust his system so as to give his men security of 
employment. The principle of a “pool of unemployment ” 
whence workers can be drawn in emergencies is an unChristian 
one, for it does not regard the human right of the labourer to 
find subsistence by his work. 


, We know the kinship between Mammon and 
= Mars: there is no more fruitful source of war 
U.S.A. than trade-competition and the struggle for 
markets. But the same evil deity is also a close 

relation to Moloch: all over the world little children are sacri- 
ficed to the demand for cheap labour. Children in Persia were 
employed in weaving at the age of five, until the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations intervened successfully 
on their behalf. But we need not go to semi-civilized countries 
to find Mammon sacrificing to Moloch. Nowhere, perhaps, are 
children better cared for and more indulged than in America: 
nowhere more callously ill-treated. The child-workers of U.S.A. 
have long been a disgrace to that great humanitarian com- 
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munity, and the persistence of this brutal exploitation in spite 
of the efforts of Congress to stop it, is one sign amongst many, 
that the American capitalist is far more unconscionable than 
his congener over here, and American Labour far less emanci- 
pated than our own workers, dependent though they be. American 
children between ten and fifteen are employed in field and 
factory to the number of a million, and many even younger are 
engaged in factory work at home. In America too the infamous 
twelve-hour day for steel-workers was maintained and defended 
by the members of the “Iron and Steel Institute,’ headed by 
Judge Gary, as neither morally nor physically detrimental to 
the workers. But in spite of their unanimous support, public 
opinion, voiced by the late President Harding, was too deeply 
moved by this outrage on human dignity to allow the aptly- 
named ‘Iron and Steel Institute’’ to persevere in their system, and 
on August 12th, we learn from America, the twelve-hour day 
began to be eliminated from their schedule. Judge Gary and 
his friends have bowed to the pressure of public opinion: we 
should be more convinced of the permanence of their decision 
if they had based it on the human dignity of the worker, which 
was grievously violated by their previous practice. 


The two journalist peers, Lord Rothermere and 

The Press Lord Beaverbrook, have last month very greatly 
Dictators. extended by purchase their power over the 
Press. The late Lord Northcliffe, who was also 

a working journalist, exposed in a singularly outspoken pamph- 
let,1 how nearly the whole British Press was in the hands of a 
few wealthy men, who, unlike himself, were amateurs in the 
newspaper business; a fact which he greatly resented. Now by 
his death and the recent amalgamations the number of these 
owners is further diminished. There has thus grown up in the 
community an influence which is immense and which is also 
irresponsible. It may be exercised for good, and often is, but, 
if it is not, if for instance it advocates an unjust war or a 
religious persecution, or a false system of education, or anti- 
civic practices, like divorce or birth-control, or preaches anarchy 
or irreligion, there is nothing to check it in our present con- 
stitution. It may easily become more powerful, because more 
capable of exciting and directing public opinion, than Parlia- 
ment itself. But the danger does not lie so much in its power 
as in the concentration of that power in a few hands. Many 
papers independent of each other and rivals for popular favour 
would neutralize each other’s influence. But when one man con- 
trols a large number of newspapers, both London and Provin- 
cial, both daily and weekly, he has acquired a power which is 
dangerous to the community. Power without responsibility is 


1 Newspapers and their Millionaires. 
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tyranny, which is the reason why the multi-millionaire, whether 
he puts his money into newspapers or not, tends to be a social 
evil. It is not easy to suggest a remedy, for Government con- 
trol of the Press would lead to abuses of another kind. Perhaps 
if all great newspaper owners were made peers, as many of them 
have been, and compelled by statute to explain and defend their 
policies in the Lords, some sort of check would be placed upon 
them. 


It was not to be expected that the Protestant 
in Defence Church of England would take the challenge 
of the : : 

Church of England. of the “ Anglo-Catholics” lying down. We are 
not referring to the outcries of Mr. Kensit and 

those associated with him, for they may always be counted on 
to be vocal and voluble on the subject of “ Romanizing”’ ten- 
dencies and practices, although their opposition has no appre- 
ciable effect. The pages of the ultra-Protestant journals are 
doleful with complaints, but rarely record a triumph. But a 
more serious opposition has been aroused in more respectable 
quarters. The recent “ Anglo-Catholic” Congress went so far 
in its flouting of Protestantism that, in very self-protection the 
real old Protestant Church of England has been stirred to re- 
volt. A long “Appeal to Churchmen,” signed by a number of 
University professors, rectors and distinguished laymen, ap- 
peared in the papers at the beginning of October, calling atten- 
tion to the recent efforts made “to repudiate those main 
principles which were enunciated at the Reformation, and which 
since then have been accepted as the fundamental doctrine of 
the Church of England,” and the signatories go on to plead 
for ‘“‘an organized movement for the Defence of the Funda- 
mental Doctrine of the Church of England.” It is a pathetic 
appeal, pathetic in its earnestness, its fogginess, and its futility. 
For though the appellants throughout the document ring the 
changes upon the phrases—‘‘the fundamental doctrine of the 
Church” and “the great principles of the Reformation,” they 
nowhere venture to state what those “great principles,’ which 
issued in the “fundamental doctrine,” actually are. Perhaps, 
belonging as they confess they do to “different schools of thought” 
(blessed phrase!) they think it more prudent not to be too 
explicit, lest they themselves might be found not to agree on the 
“fundamental doctrine.” We know some Protestant dignitaries 
who would not say it was the Divinity of Christ. Anyhow they 
invite all loyal Church people to support their movement for the 
defence of this studiously-vague “Anglican position.” “It is 
proposed,” they go on, “to make known this position by means 
of lectures in different parts of the country and also by the issue 
of pamphlets.” Such are the straits to which established Pro- 
testantism is reduced. After nearly four hundred years of 
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triumphant ascendancy and privilege, it has to ‘‘ make its position 
known”’ by lectures in different parts of the country and issuing 
pamphlets. And all the while there can be no authority behind 
these lectures and pamphlets, for the Protestant Church does 
not claim to be infallible, and admits the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of faith. A Commission on Doctrinal Unity has 
been actually set up by the Anglican Archbishops to determine, 
if possible, what ave the fundamental doctrines of Protestantism. 
So we may venture to predict that, after this nebulous campaign 
with these ineffectual weapons, these zealous Defenders of the 
Church of England will find themselves just where they were, 
members of an organization, never so truly described as to-day 
as a hundred sects battling within one “ Church.” 


One of the worst obstacles to the return of the 
An exploded Anglicans to the Church of Rome is the at- 
Error. tempt of certain French writers to give them 
a false status as belonging to a “ Daughter- 
Church.”” We find this erroneous idea repeated several times 
in a review of Pére d’Herbigny’s “ L’Anglicanisme et |’Ortho- 
doxie gréco-slav,”’ signed F. Portal, doubtless the well-known 
Abbé, in the October number of the Revue des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses. After speaking of the recent recognition of Anglican 
Orders by certain Orthodox Churches, as if that recognition 
made their invalidity any the less certain, the writer goes on to 
say: “Elle [l'Eglise Anglicane] est du patriarcat d’ Occident ; 
elle est fille de Rome. Rien ne peut détruire cette filiation ni ce 
caractére.”’ This, we venture to say, is nonsense and mischievous 
nonsense; Rome is no more the Mother-Church of Anglicanism 
than she is of the Wesleyans or Congregationalists. The daughter- 
Church of Rome in England is that founded here by St. Augus- 
tine, and persisting in unbroken continuity, in spite of the gates 
of hell, in that ruled over by Cardinal Bourne. It would show 
a more reasonable spirit on the part of the Abbé Portal and con- 
duce to clearer thinking in this prolonged controversy, if he 
would learn to admit that English Catholics, having been toads 
beneath the harrow, are more likely to know the facts of their 
own history than any outsider, however learned and zealous. 
What would our English martyrs have thought if they had been 
told that that Establishment which had usurped their goods 
and abetted their destruction was the “daughter-Church”’ of 
the spouse of their Master for whose sake they died! 


On the first occasion when Parliament enacted 
“* Summer-Time,” #.€., in 1922 (the previous 
decrees were by Order in Council), it was hoped 
to make not only the institution but the dates 
permanent. The period in the Draft Bill was from the last 
Sunday in March till the first Sunday in October—six full 


Summer-Time. 
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months, and there was to be no further need for Parliamentary 
interference. In the event the period was shortened by five 
weeks, owing to “pressure from agricultural interests,” and the 
Act was made annually renewable. In view of these facts, there 
has been a continual protest in the papers, culminating in a depu- 
tation to the Home Secretary, the result of which is not yet 
known. Various interests joined in the newspaper discussion, 
not all in favour of summer-time, but the deputation, consist- 
ing of nearly all classes except the agricultural, pleaded for 
the extension of the period. It is clearly in essence a dispute 
between town and country, but if, as it is computed, some 
£20,000,000 annually are saved by the system, there can be no 
question of abandoning it. The farmers, however, have an 
undoubted grievance which ought to be taken into account when 
there is question of assisting agriculture. It would seem de- 
sirable that the whole matter should be taken in hand by the 
League of Nations, for unless all the countries concerned fix 
the same limits, intercourse between them will be greatly 
hindered. 


It has frequently been urged that no more 
History potent cause of war exists than the “ nationa- 
and Truth. list ” school-histories employed by every nation 
in the education of its youth. An Englishman 
brought up on his “ patriotic’’ text-books is apt to be pained 
by what he would consider the travesty of his country’s history 
taught to the youth of America or France. On the other hand 
school-histories like those of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, which are 
rank with jingoism and are made vehicles for the ventilation of 
all sorts of prejudice, simply deepen the foreigner’s impression 
of English hypocrisy and boastfulness. Perhaps when the 
League of Nations arrives at something of its full growth, it 
will appoint an international committee of experts to excise, 
in the interests of international peace and understanding, at least 
the more gross patriotic exaggerations, the glorification of mili- 
tarism, the spirit of racial hatred and contempt whereby youthful 
minds are early perverted. And some general agreement as to 
facts should be aimed at. How hard that would be may be 
illustrated by an example which by chance comes to hand. It 
should not be difficult to ascertain the main details of Waterloo, 
yet the following account of the close of that famous fight gives 
it a new aspect to English readers: 


“Les cuirassiers de Kellermann et la grosse cavalerie de 
la garde, se précipiterent sur les carrés ennemis qu’ils tail- 
lérent en piéces. Le carnage dura prés de deux heures, et 
douze mille Anglais tombérent sous leurs coups. 

“Wellington n’a pius d’autre parti & prendre que la 
fuite; la route de Bruxelles est déj& couverte de fuyards. 
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Mais Blucher parvient enfin 4 se mettre en bataille, et tout 

change en un moment. La petite armée francaise, €puisée 

par un combat de huit heures, se trouve en présence de 

cent cinquante mille hommes. C’est alors que quelques 

traitres firent entendre le cri de sauve gui peut! cri fatal 

qui, retentissant dans l’obscurité, jeta le désordre dans 
l’armée francaise, et décida sa déroute.” 1 

Probably the French would find our account equally un- 

familiar. It is time, surely, that fear of the truth should cease 


to clothe itself as patriotism. 
THE EDITOR. 


* Histoire pour la Jeunesse par Charles Richamme. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Divorce, How it destroys the Marriage-ideal [M. Connolly in A merica, 
Sept. 29, 1923, p- 557-] 

Heathen, The Fate of the [ J. Flynn, S.J., in Month, Nov. 1923, p. 396]. 

Non-Catholic Natural Theology (J. Ashton, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Oct., 1923, p. 337]. 

Twilight Sleep, Morality of [H. Schumacher in Homiletic Review, Oct., 
1923, P. 9). 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Elizabethan Persecution, The [Egerton Beck in Dudlin Review, Oct., 
1923, p. 263]. 

Protestant Proselytism in Spanish America [C. Bayle in Razin y Fé, 


Oct., 1923, p. 187]. 
Zionism : discredited [R. Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars, Oct., 1923, p. 1117]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-Control, The Moral Arguments against [Rev. T. E. Flynn in 
Dublin Review, Oct., 1923, p. 243]. 

; oo Press in France [Denis Gwynn in Catholic World, Oct., 1923, 
p. 1]. 

Catholics in Russia: Need of helping [F. McCullagh in Blackfriars, 
Sept., 1923, p. 1053]. 

Church and State in Peru [J. Boubée in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1923, p. 146). 

Hickey, The Devotional Poems of Emily [E. Dinnis in Month, Nov., 
1923, P- 413]. 

Hungary, Catholic Prospects in [ J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Nov. 1923, 
P. 439). 

Mexico, Religious Conditions in [E. C. Byam in Studies, Sept., 1923, 


Pp. 425). 








REVIEWS 


1—A SPEAKING LIKENESS' 


“* Oui, l’ceuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle . . .” 


BIOGRAPHY of Father Vaughan was inevitable and 

it might have been a very flashy thing. When it was 
known that the task had been committed to Father Mar- 
tindale many still wondered what the result would be. It 
could not be vulgar or commonplace, but between the 
scholar and thinker and the lionized popular preacher could 
there possibly be that minimum even of sympathy without 
which, in a biography at least, the highest literary skill were 
foredoomed to failure? All such misgivings are dispelled 
by the book before us. The present writer takes leave to 
think that the work could not have been better done and 
that it is no exaggeration to say that here we have a great 
biography. This means, of course, that Father Vaughan 
was in some very real sense a great man, and it has been 
Father Martindale’s achievement to disengage from “ the 


uproar . . . the dressing up, the hot theatric air,”’ the sen- 
sationalism and clap-trap, the noble-hearted man he knew 
and loved. ‘‘ Simple as a child, very wearied by the world 


and yet on fire to help it, in such ways as he knew, for the 
love of God and of our Lord.” From under the hay and 
stubble he has uncovered the gold, silver and precious stones. 
That Father Vaughan was a very good man even the least 
generous of his critics allowed; Father Martindale makes 
all see the greatness of character which showed itself in the 
goodness which all acknowledge. The reviews which have 
already appeared show how strongly this has been impressed 
on the writers, while one well-known journalist has published 
in the Saturday Review a recantation which does equal 
honour to himself, Father Martindale and Father Vaughan. 

The scale of the book may disappoint some of Father 
Vaughan’s admirers who look for greater detail and a fuller 


' Bernard Vaughan, S.J. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. x. and 244. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
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use of sermons, speeches and correspondence. We prefer 
Father Martindale’s method. It reminds us of those draw- 
ings by great artists (Mr. Sargent for example) which bring 
out all that is essential in personality and character far more 
effectively than many a pompous full-dress portrait. Ina 
short volume of some 240 pages we have all that is neces- 
sary to record of Father Vaughan’s life in Manchester and 
London, his sermons, speeches and share in various forms 
of social work. Indeed, the fullness of this record is aston- 
ishing, and the narrative is everywhere illuminated by a 
criticism of singular insight and candour. It is not in Father 
Martindale to be even a little blind to faults of character 
or method, and no one has a quicker, may we say a more 
pitiless, eye for a mannerism, a foible or an absurdity, but 
from every scrutiny and ordeal Father Vaughan seems to 
us to emerge with honour, simple, humble and always most 
lovable. Nowhere does this appear more clearly than in 
the sfory of Father Vaughan’s activities in the East End. 
There was, no doubt, plenty of window-dressing and ad- 
vertisement, but the mainspring of it all was a true and 
understanding charity. The present writer remembers one 
instance of this which he may be allowed to give here. Dur- 
ing the war some of the very poor found themselves with 
more money than they ever thought possible, and one good 
woman was known to have wasted her wealth on a turkey 
for the Christmas dinner and on peaches! The rich friend 
who informed Father Vaughan of this enormity was not a 
little confused when he instantly turned on her with: “Well! 
I suppose you’ve had these things all your life. This poor 
woman has only seen them behind the shop-windows; how 
often she must have longed to be able to bring them home 
to her husband and children. How can you blame her if 
she had the chance?”’ And how the poor appreciated his 
sympathy may be read in Father Martindale’s pages. 

No reviewer could forgo the pleasure of quoting the 
following story if only as an instance of the humour which 
irradiates this life of a great humorist: 


I can myself recall [says Father Martindale] meeting 
Father Vaughan near Hyde Park Corner. I turned back to walk 
with him up Park Lane just inside the railings. On the other 
side of the carriage-way two young men passed by who knew 
me and saluted. ‘“ Who are those? ” demanded Father Vaughan 
in his high voice. “Introduce me.” I beckoned them across 
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and said, “ These are so and so; this is Father Vaughan.” He 
seized one of them by the hand, and clapped the other hand 
on his companion’s shoulder. “ Splendid!” he cried, “ magni- 
ficent, you are the men we want. The Empire needs you. Hun- 
dreds of you. God bless you!” The young men beetroot-red 
melted into Piccadilly vowing eternal vengeance, and for my 
part I promised Father Vaughan that if he behaved like that 
again I would speak to him no more in public. He just laughed, 
and so did I. And so in the long run—a good long run—did they. 

Just a year has passed since the great preacher went to 
his reward. It is the merit of this memoir to have brought 
him again to life. 


2—NATURAL THEOLOGY '! 


OTH the author and the publishers of this work deserve 

our sincere thanks. To begin with the latter, Messrs. 
Longmans appear to have set out with the determination to 
give their public not only the fullest value for their money, 
but a real bargain. Scarcely since the war have we seen 
a book offered at so nearly a pre-war price. It is an 
auspicious omen. One suggestion for a future edition occurs 
to us, viz., that the use of leaded type for section-headings, 
as in other volumes of the Stonyhurst Series, is a very con- 
siderable help to the eye, and far preferable to the faint 
italics used in this volume. 

We cannot undertake, in a brief review, anything like an 
adequate account of the book as awhole. The subject is such 
a large one that it would be easy to pick out five or six differ- 
ent points of view from which the treatment might be judged. 
We might look, for instance, for a popular and simplified 
presentation of the theistic arguments. Father Joyce—we 
think, advisedly—has not aimed at that. Clear and forcible 
as his exposition is, there is a painstaking conscientiousness 
about it that will perhaps repel the merely indolent reader, 
but that should prove a spur to earnest students or inquirers. 
Again, it might be demanded that a scholastic treatise should 
give prominence to the great speculative questions on which 
the Catholic schools are divided. (We doubt, however, 
whether anyone would suggest that such a treatise would be 
suitable to the actual needs of English readers. It could 


' Principles of Natural Theology. By George Hayward Joyce, S.J. 
London: Longmans and Co. Pp. + xxiv. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 
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have, at best, only the interest of pure scholarship, and 
Theology is too serious a concern to be handled in that 
fashion.) Here again we think Father Joyce shows admir- 
able restraint and judgment and sense of proportion in the 
planning-out of his treatise. If we were asked to say what 
we thought the distinctive merit of the book, we would name 
the precision, clearness and tenacity with which the great 
principles of Aristotelian metaphysics are expounded and 
applied. These qualities make the work a worthy interpre- 
tation of the mind and spirit of the great Scholastic Doctors, 
and particularly of St. Thomas. Englishmen are supposed 
to have a natural distaste for metaphysics in large doses. 
Nevertheless, this is what the author unflinchingly adminis- 
ters; and we believe he is right. Short of the grace of God, 
there is no other efficacious remedy for the bewilderment 
and befuddlement of the modern mind on ultimate problems 
than the persevering inculcation of sound metaphysics. No 
other form of apologetic will really meet the requirements 
of minds on which either Kantism, or Hegelianism, or 
Materialistic Monism, or Pragmatism, or Bergsonism, or any 
other of the formless modes of modern scepticism has once 
got hold. It is only too easy, as Father Joyce points out, 
for a young man, who finds himself perplexed by the ob- 
jections against the first principles of religion, to fall into 
one or other of these pernicious fashions of thought; and 
recovery from such a fall is sometimes very difficult. “‘ In 
these cases—and they are numerous—a reasoned grasp of 
the main truths of Natural Theology would afford an ade- 
quate protection against a very grave danger.” 

For this reason, we believe all serious students will be 
grateful to Father Joyce for his careful and elaborate ex- 
position of the metaphysical arguments of St. Thomas. 
These arguments are really the backbone of the whole science 
of Natural Theology. On them the chief weight of the 
modern attack falls, and they are the ultimate answer of right 
reason to the fallacies of atheism, agnosticism or scepticism. 
They are absolutely cogent, or, to use the familiar scholastic 
word, solid. But they cannot be adequately stated in a com- 
pendious form. Further, it is easy to mis-state them. The 
modern method, as we know, is to pass these arguments by 
with only the most cursory mention. They are spoken of as 
“familiar” or “traditional.” Or, if they are stated, they are 
stated wrongly or inadequately. The fact is, these argu- 
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ments are no longer traditional or familiar to English philo- 
sophers. Under the influence of Kant, they have gone 
completely out of fashion. Only in the Scottish School was 
anything like a sound tradition of them maintained during 
the nineteenth century, and recent years have witnessed a 
great falling off even there; witness, for example, the recent 
Gifford Lectures by Professor Pringle-Pattison. 

A work like this ought to do much to restore metaphysical 
science to its ancient dignity. The time is opportune; there 
is a growing suspicion in many minds that none of the 
modern systems is really tenable. It is even admitted, e.g., 
by such writers as Professor A. E. Taylor and Dean Inge that 
Kant’s critique of the theistic arguments was by no means 
so annihilating as has been supposed. We hope that some 
of those who have not yet realized this fact will study care- 
fully the seventh chapter of Father Joyce’s book in which 
the Kantian arguments are set forth and disposed of. This 
is one of the ablest chapters in the whole work, as it is also, 
from what we may call a strategic point of view, the most 
important. Scholasticism will stand or fall with the modern 
world, according to its success or failure in meeting 
Immanuel Kant. The Scholastics have no misgivings. As 
Father Joyce well says: ‘“ They have consistently denied 
that Kant detected a flaw in any one of the great traditional 
proofs of God’s existence. On the contrary, they maintain 
that his analysis of these arguments is sophistical through 
and through: and destitute of all real value: and that the 
argument from the practical reason which he proposed as 
a sufficient substitute for those which he discarded, is itself 
quite incompetent to sustain the test of a critical examina- 
tion” (p. 220). We believe every candid reader will 
admit that the author makes good every word of this severe 
criticism. The numerous writers who take Kant’s argu- 
ments as established beyond cavil, can never have sat down 
to an independent logical analysis of them. The fallacies 
they exhibit when submitted to such a test are so elementary, 
so incredibly stupid—there is no other word for it—that 
they would have been sufficient to ruin the reputation of a 
lesser man that Kant. As it is, they deduct enormously from 
the conventional estimate of him See, for an example, the 
criticism of the cosmological argument analysed by Father 
Joyce (p. 222). 

We have said enough, perhaps, to give a general idea 
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of the character of this important work. If we have per- 
haps given the impression that there is anything abstruse 
or difficult about the style of the book, as apart from its 
matter, it will be as well to say at once that such was by no 
means our intention. The style is admirably simple and 
clear. It would be difficult to put the arguments more 
briefly or more precisely. It is rather the abstract nature of 
the arguments themselves that will present a difficulty to 
some, and that will make this a book not merely to be read 
but to be studied. To those who will undertake the task, 
we Can promise one thing—they will obtain a true grasp and 
insight of the fundamental principles of Aristotelian meta- 
physics, which are also the fundamental principles of Catho- 
lic Theology on its scientific side. We hope that many, both 
Catholics and others, will be helped by this work. 

The next edition should, we think, contain a short biblio- 
graphy for the use of students. 


3—VINDICIZ BELLARMINIANZ:' 


HATEVER may be the truth regarding the supposed 

‘“Anti-Bellarminian Academy” of Elizabeth’s days, 
there can be no question that in our own times a little group 
of scholars have busied themselves with extraordinary per- 
tinacity in presenting thatgreat theologian’s actions in a very 
unfavourable light and in so construing his most innocent 
utterances as to make him seem guilty of many unworthy 
human weaknesses. If rumour speaks correctly, we have 
reason to be especially grateful to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasquet for having facilitated the beatification by setting 
all these matters in their proper perspective. There is, then, 
a peculiar appropriateness in the dedication of this admir- 
ably written and admirably concise vindication to the Eng- 
lish Cardinal of St. George in Velabro. His Eminence, after 
his own long experience in historical research, will be able 
to do justice to the candour, the thoroughness and the 
wide reading of the Jesuit historiographer who has already 
made such a profound study of the beginnings of the Society 
in Italy. 


‘Jl Beato Roberto Bellarmino—Esame delle nuove Accuse contro la sua 
Santita. By Father P. Tacchi Venturi, S.J., Rome. Grafia, S.A.I. Pp. 
viii. 188. Price, 12 lire. 1923. 
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Father Tacchi Venturi states very conscientiously the ob- 
jections which have been raised by Mgr. Baumgarten and 
others, and replies to them one by one. The first principal 
charge, founded mainly upon the Beato’s private corres- 
pondence with his family, is that Bellarmine was ambitious 
of high ecclesiastical dignities. The evidence, as this essay 
shows, in favour of any such presumption is of the slight- 
est, and it is completely refuted by his persistent efforts to 
escape from these honours and to avoid all display. Equally 
unfounded is the charge of nepotism which has been laid 
at his door. He made an allowance indeed to his brother 
and others, but the amount given was quite inconsiderable, 
his brother with fourteen children was a poor man, and, as 
the example of St. Pius V. himself proved, such provision 
for relatives was justified by the public opinion of the 
times and excited no scandal. Again the Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine, on the strength of certain expressions in the 
Autobiography, is accused of holding a vain conceit of 
himself. The objection, however, entirely disappears, as 
Father Tacchi Venturi shows, when we consider the object 
with which this sketch of his life was written, and the uniform 
testimony to his humility borne by all who knew him. Lastly, 
there remains the charge of prevarication in some of his 
published utterances, and this has on various occasions al- 
ready been discussed in these pages. We can only now invite 
the reader to acquaint himself with the singularly clear and 
convincing reply provided in the book before us. 


4—AN ETHIOPIC CHRONICLE! 


UR knowledge of Abyssinia, from the point of view 

alike of history, philology and liturgy, has widened con- 
siderably since the close of the seventeenth century when 
Ludolphus published his Historia Ethiopica and brought to 
the door of European scholars the first authentic intelligence 
regarding the fabled Kingdom of Prester John. Even at 
that date there was a good deal of information available 
in the writings of Alvarez and the Jesuit missionaries Paez 
and Almeida, but it was accessible to few. Possibly the 


' The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia (1769-1840), with translations and 
notes by H. Weld Blundell, B.Litt., F.R.G.S. Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xvi. 544. Price, 50s. 
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history of Abyssinia might have remained a sealed book to 
the world at large even to this day had it not been for the 
interest in the country awakened by the British expedition 
of 1867 which led to the suicide of King Theodore at Mag- 
dala, and by the imbroglio of the Italians with King Menelek, 
which reached its disastrous climax in 1896. Since then 
very much has been published which serves to elucidate the 
past and present condition of this part of Africa, and from 
the point of view both of geography and history no English 
scholar has contributed more to our knowledge than Mr. 
Herbert Weld Blundell, who is responsible for the work be- 
fore us. Admirably printed by the Cambridge University 
Press, the important narrative known as 7he Royal Chronicle 
o/ Abyssinia gives us a more or less detailed account of 
public affairs from 1769 to 1840. Mr. Weld Blundell has 
edited the Ge‘ez text and supplied a careful translation to- 
gether with a number of very valuable appendices dealing 
with the chronology and calendar of the Abyssinians, their 
ecclesiastical titles, tribal names, theological controversies, 
sacred chants, folk traditions, and many other matters. The 
chronicle, of course, though concerned with comparatively 
modern times, has a pervading flavour of oriental barbarism, 
somewhat redeemed by an almost biblical solemnity of 
diction. We read, for example, how, after a victory, a ter- 
rible accumulation was made of gruesome trophies, trophies 
far more hideous than the scalps of an Indian brave, which 
were thrown down upon the ground so that “‘ they resembled 
a heap of grain in the fields of a rich man.”” And then, 
grimly satirical, the chronicler adds: ‘‘ When the royal prin- 
cesses and the waiting women saw this heap they marvelled 
and cried in great astonishment, ‘ What is this?’ as though 
they did not know, though they well knew.” So again we 
read how in 1787: 


The year of Lucas the Evangelist (7.e., leap year) Dajazmach 
Khaylu pondered on and was anxious to build a church in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and before any building he threw a fence 
round. And he built inside it a church small and in the vicinity. 
And he bought a Tabot of Jesus (altar stone) from Geshana and 
brought it inside. And the priests that fixed it performed chants 
with cymbals and tambours. And thus the Tabot of Jesus was 
left during the winter in the vicinity, and Dajazmach Khaylu 
spent the winter in raids . . . And the next year he assembled 
together the experts (architects) whose custom was to build 
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churches, and he gave them first a remuneration, because he knew 
and respected the word of the Bible—“ let him not pass the night 
in thy house, pay the labourer his hire.’ And the Gospel says 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. And on account of this he 
first gave them their hire, for he was a man of knowledge . 

He fashioned the wood of good quality, and gathered together 
the stones that would make good the construction. Then he 
laid down the foundations of the church and dug the earth 
deep... 


All this, and the description of the further stages of the 
construction, is extremely quaint and primitive, while the 
whole matter is treated with a lavishness of detail which 
recalls the building of the temple of Solomon. Students 
have much reason to be grateful to Mr. Weld Blundell for 
this admirably edited chronicle. 


5—AN ARCHIEPISCOPAL DRAMA}? 


OW that we seem to be on the eve of a Catholic 
dramatic renaissance, the timely appearance of this 
little play from the skilled pen of Archbishop Goodier will 
be warmly welcomed by those interested in such literature. 
The plot is quite simple. The first act depicts the story 
of the conversion of St. Francis Xavier, the second and third 
show the fruits of that conversion in his apostolate at Goa, 
the fourth and last explain how he, being dead, still spoke 
to the hearts of those whom he had striven to draw to Christ. 
The dramatist must be true to life; in other words, he must 
have lived, either in actual experience or in imagination, 
the life of the characters he creates. It is this personal 
sympathy which makes this play vital, and therefore essen- 
tially playable. The minor comic characters have quite a 
Shakespearean touch, and there are one or two charming 
lyrics which deserve a better musical setting than they have 
been given. 

Viewed from another than the dramatic standpoint, 
“What doth it profit a man” has a special value as a con- 
crete expression of the Spiritual Exercises. Dr. Goodier has 
made the dead bones live. He has given us in a new form 
the old truths which he has put before us unforgettably, so 


1 What Doth it Profit a Man: a drama in four acts. By the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Goodier. Bombay: Examiner Press. Price, Is. 
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many times, in other settings. There are beautiful scenes 
and passages on which the thoughtful mind will linger and 
meditate. The central figure of St. Francis Xavier brings 
home to us once more the oft-repeated lessons that the 
religious must lose all to gain all; that the apostle wrests 
his harvest from the soil which he has first watered with his 
tears; that the saint has won his way to sanctity, not by 
crushing his human nature, but by ennobling it. A play 
such as this is, we think, one of the best means of familiariz- 
ing both young and old with the heroic lives of the saints: 
it is also one of the best means of inspiring them to aim at 
sanctity, for when they see one like Xavier, a human being 
from beginning to end, and a saint at the end, they are en- 
couraged to hope that they, too, may one day “ get there.” 

Of the literary quality of Archbishop Goodier’s work it 
would be superfluous to speak. “Good wine needs no bush.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE Unending Sacrifice (America Press: 16c.), by Father John 

Réville, S.J., contains a short statement and defence of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass; the kind of handbook which might be useful for an 
evidence-lecturer, as it contains a clear and simple treatment of all the 
ordinary topics of controversy on this subject. 

L’Unité dans le Christ (Price: 3 fr.), by Father Michael d'Herbigny, 
S.J., the learned President of the Oriental Institute at Rome, is one of 
a series of fascicules on ecclesiastical subjects issued by that body. It, 
will be of interest to English readers whose ideas on Union are too 
often limited to the Anglican or Anglo-Roman aspects of the question, 
to study the wider and perhaps more promising problem of Rome’s 
relations to the separated Churches of the East. Father d’Herbigny 
goes over the origins of the Eastern Schism, and briefly summarizes the 
present position, pointing out the very special and significant steps which 
have been taken by the Popes within the last thirty years to prepare 
the way for eventual reconciliation, and to organize prayer and study 
for the promotion of this great end. 


BIBLICAL. 


As befits his tenure of the Chair of Holy Scripture at St. Beuno’s, 
Father Lattey’s preoccupation is with the Bible, and in First Notions of 
Holy Writ (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net, paper; 3s. 6d. net, cloth) he publishes 
the fruits of a profound acquaintance with its spirit and form. In six 
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chapters he discusses the need and method of Scripture Study, the nature 
of inspiration, the Scripture text, the Vulgate translation, the literary 
form and the authority of the Scriptures, and these discussions serve 
at once as an incentive and guide to what is one of the most fascinating 
subjects of learning, the written record of God's revelation. We may 
point out that Whateley's Historic Doubis relative to Napoleon Bona- 
parte was indeed published anonymously, but is certainly the work of the 
Archbishop. 


CANON LAW AND MORAL THEOLOGY. 


The last few months have seen no diminution in the output of com- 
mentaries on the whole or parts of the Code. Indeed, it is not easy to 
keep pace with the output, and we shall for the most part only briefly 
indicate the scope of some recent publications. 

Messrs. Blaise Benziger and Co. are responsible for General Legis- 
lation in the New Code of Canon Law, by the Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac 
(12s. 6d., pp. 384). This volume dealing with ‘“ General Norms” and 
“Ecclesiastical persons in general” justifies the claims made on its 
behalf by the publishers: it is not only a thoroughly learned work (the 
historical evolution of law being particularly well brought out), but one 
that should prove of great practical value, especially in its explanation 
of general rules of interpretation. Such important points as custom, 
dispensations, clerical rights and obligations, privileges, consanguinity 
and affinity receive exhaustive treatment in the light of the most recent 
Roman decisions. Two brief criticisms: on p. 307, we read (b) “ These 
amusements become prohibited, by common law, only when they are 
in themselves unbecoming or when for some reason people would be 
scandalized if clerics assisted at them.” Canon 740 prohibits amuse- 
ments unbecoming /or clerics, not merely in themselves, and, further, 
should be interpreted in the light of Canon 72g. Surely the decree of 
the Consistorial Congregation mentioned on p. 307 applies only to the 
United States and Canada? At the rate of 12s. 6d. a volume the whole 
work is going to be expensive. 

We welcome Volume VIII. (Penal Code, Can. 2195—2414, with com- 
plete index to Vols. I—VIII. Herder: 12s. 6d.), the last of the Com- 
mentary on the New Code of Canon Law, by the Rev. C. P. Augustine, 
O.S.B. Those who have the previous volumes of Father Augustine’s 
work will be glad to have this one. His treatise was one of the first to 
come out and suffered accordingly in parts from what looks like haste. 
The work in this last volume is sound. Index-making is not easy and 
Father Augustine’s index leaves much to be desired. 

The author of Faculties of Pastors and Confessors (J. Simon, O.S.M.; 
Herder: 6s.) was well inspired in “ outlining for them (pastors and con- 
fessors) precisely and clearly the faculties for absolution and dispensation 
which they may have, chiefly as granted to them by the Code itself” 
(p. iii.). It is a pity that the price may detract considerably from its 
usefulness. With reference to note (2) on p. 61, we can see no doubt 
as to the power to delegate in virtue of Canon 199, sec. I, seeing that 
there is no express prohibition to do so. 

The 11th edition of Abbé Mazoyer’s translation of Ciolli’s work, 
Directoire pratique du jeune confesseur (Téqui, 2 vols., 10 fr.), has 
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brought the original into line with the New Code, and should give it a 
new lease of life and usefulness. Our brethren abroad who have not 
suffered as we have from isolation from Catholic tradition, have a good 
deal to teach us in the art of directing souls: much of what is contained 
in these pages will repay careful study, and even confessors of some 
experience may rise from their perusal with a heightened sense of the 
importance and dignity of their functions. 

From the same publishers we have the 4th edition of Chanoine 
Laurent’s Directoire pratique pour le Clergé also brought up to date, 
and priced at 5 fr. The work is a summary in the form of question and 
answer of all the Canons which have a direct and practical bearing on 
the ordinary work of a priest. A model of clearness, conciseness and 
accuracy, it has the further merit of giving the reference on each point to 
the corresponding Canon, thus fulfilling the real object of such a work 
as an aid to, not a substitute for, the Code itself. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have never issued in their 
devotional series a more acceptable volume than The Paradise of the 
Christian Soul (7s. 6d. net: leather, 8s. 6d. to 17s. 6d.), translated from 
Merlo’s Latin by the late Canon Oakeley and others. In its 800-odd 
pages it contains a vast variety of material for intercourse with God and 
His Saints, and food for spiritual growth. It is clearly and tastefully 
printed and the paper, though necessarily thin, is not transparent. 

Conseil aux Ainés de mon Patronage (Bonne Presse: 4 fr. 50 c.), 
by A. Michelin, is a series of familiar talks on the common duties and 
temptations of life, of which the text might be a sentence quoted from 
Ernest Psichari: “ Dés qu’on fait un pas hors de la médiocrité, on est 
sauvé.” The work is a noble exhortation to fidelity during the critical 
years to the high ideals of Christian character in all social relations. 

A posthumous work of Dom Columba Marmion’s The Way of the 
Cross: its efficacy and practice (Sands and Co.: 1s. 3d. net) will be 
valued by all devout people, especially those whose devotion has been 
fed upon the author's other spiritual treatises. 

A whole retreat preached on a single virtue runs the risk of being 
monotonous, but the Abbé Morice, in Jeunesse et Pureté (Téqui: 3.50 fr.), 
has so cleverly connected his theme with the practice of other virtues 
and devotions as to avoid that result. The retreat is addressed to boys 
still in their teens, and will be found serviceable by con/érenciers every- 
where. 

A lively style and many striking examples make the volume, Sauvons 
nos ames (Téqui: 5.00 fr.), written by the Abbé Grimaud, an interesting 
course of instruction on what to do and what to avoid in preparing for 
the next world. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Admirers of the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue will find, in a booklet 
published tast June by the Letchworth Book Club, an interesting memorial 
of that singularly versatile genius. The work is entitled, A Short 
Memoir of the Reverend Doctor Adrian Fortescue, with a Catalogue 
of the Memorial Exhibition (Price, 1s.). The memoir is a brief eulogy 
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by Dr. J. G. Vance; the main portion of the booklet consists of a cata- 
logue of Dr. Fortescue’s literary and artistic productions. The field 
of study is extraordinarily wide and the exhibits might well form the 
basis of an ecclesiastical museum. Few scholars of his time can have 
equalled Dr. Fortescue in the variety of his interests. 

Father Shealy, by Rev. M. Earls, S.J. (Harrigan Press, Worcester, 
U.S.A.: Price, 45 .), is the brief record of the life of a devoted and 
gifted American Jesuit, who died just a year ago. Father Shealy’s 
chief title to remembrance will always be his heroic pioneer-work as 
the founder of the laymen’s Retreat movement in America. This was 
his chief work from 1909—1922; and during that time he was able to 
set going no fewer than ten distinct foundations in Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Prior to this, he had won dis- 
tinction as a professor of literature, an eloquent preacher, and a poet. 
Some graceful specimens of his verse are contained in this memoir. 

The Life of Sir Edward Widdrington (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1923) is the story of one of the most remarkable careers in the heroic 
age of English Catholicism. The anonymous author, described on the 
title-page as “‘ A Catholic Gentleman ” deserves our thanks for the labour 
which his researches into seventeenth century records must have en- 
tailed. There is a great deal of family history in the book which will 
have but slight interest for the average reader: but the character of the 
hero himself, the story of his self-sacrificing loyalty to King Charles:I. 
in the Civil War, and of his subsequent life of heroic penance and volun- 
tary poverty in the Netherlands, ought to be among the treasured memories 
of our Catholic history. All the more, therefore, do we regret the pro- 
hibitive price of this little work. Few in these times will be disposed, 
or can afford, to pay five shillings for a work of thirty-two pages (less 
than ten thousand words), however beautifully printed and bound. May 
we hope that a cheaper reprint will one day be given to the world? 

Canon de Bavier, of the Abbaye de S. Maurice, is commencing a study 
to be entitled ‘“* Catholiques—Anglicans—Puritans, etude sur la pensée 
de quelques écrivains religieux de la Restauration Stuart,” and of this 
study, Deux Convertis Anglais du xviit siécle is his first instalment. 
The converts whom he sets before us are Hugh Paulin Serenus Cressy 
and John Gother, who received into the Church Richard Challoner, the 
future bishop. Both were remarkable men, and remarkable converts, 
of whose lives and letters, however, but little is known. The book has 
many obvious merits, clearness, accuracy, novelty, a correct style, good 
feeling, an interesting subject. But in spite of its merits, we feel a 
little anxious lest the standard of scholarship be a little short of what 
one might have expected. Our author's list of works consulted is rather 
meagre. Other authors are praised, it would seem, for rather far-fetched 
reasons. Mr. Chesterton is certainly a most brilliant essayist. But to 
quote his sayings as those of a great historian (as seems to be done here) 
is surely an excess of zeal. However, we must remember that we have 
before us the first section only of a larger work. It would not be fair 
to take one sentence of studied brevity, and as such perhaps well-suited 
to an introduction, as an illustration of the author's mature reflections. 

A peep behind the grille of an historic contemplative Order can never 
fail to interest the busy toilers of this work-a-day world. So the life, 
Mére Marie de Jésus (Mignard Fréres: 10 francs), the Foundress of 
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the Carmelite Convent at Paray-le-Monial, is sure of a welcome. Her 
anonymous biographer, obviously one of her own spiritual daughters, 
has, on the whole, performed her difficult task well. Difficult it must 
always be to paint the portrait of one very near and very dear to our 
hearts—a certain want of perspective is almost inevitable. The holy 
heroine of this biography, who is already familiar to us as the Spiritual 
Mother of Sceur Elizabeth de la Trinité, entered the Carmelite Convent 
at Dijon in 1872 and was elected Prioress in 1895. 

The courage and endurance with which she faced the difficulties of 
a new foundation are worthy of her holy mother, St. Teresa herself. 
Nothing daunted her—neither the opposition of those in authority, nor the 
rats and beetles which overran the tumbledown old house that first 
sheltered these gallant lovers of holy poverty. Her perfect trust in God 
carried her through all difficulties, and she lived to see a flourishing Com- 
munity established in a well-built convent where religious duties could 
be fulfilled in peace and quiet. Mére Marie’s last years were darkened 
with the shadow of the Great War—she died in 1917, when the clouds were 
heaviest over her beloved country. We hope this record of a noble 
life will keep her memory fresh and stir us to a holy emulation. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


We have received the first fascicule of what promises to be a note- 
worthy, and in some ways unique, Catholic publication. The Archives 
de Philosophie (Paris: Beauchesne) is a collection of papers on philoso- 
phical subjects, issued by professors of the Society of Jesus in France. 
It is not a review, nor a periodical, but a collection of technical studies 
and researches, which will appear at irregular intervals, and will range 
over the whole field of philosophy and mental science. The instalment 
before us is entitled ‘‘ Etudes d’Histoire de la Philosophie,” and contains 
articles on the interpretation of Plato; on the union of subject and object 
in knowledge, as treated by Cajetan in his commentary on the De Anima; 
on the Thomistic doctrine of the human intellect; on the knowledge of 
the individual in St. Thomas and in Suarez; on the doctrine of assimila- 
tion in the Thomistic theory of knowledge; and lastly, on the History of 
Philosophy as conceived by Hegel. It will be seen that a very wide 
selection of subjects is presented. Forthcoming fascicules are adver- 
tized, containing papers on psychology, pedagogy and metaphysics. A 
still more generous programme is foreshadowed for the future in the 
publisher’s advertisement, including ‘des essais critiques, des notes, 
des publications des textes inédits, des traductions et commentaires de 
philosophies étrangers anciens et modernes, l’exposé d’expériences 
nouvelles.” It is a magnanimous design, and full of possibilities. We 
wish the editors every success, and we trust that those of our readers 
who are interested in the study and development of Catholic philosophy 
will become subscribers for the first volume. The subscription for each 
volume (about 600 pages) is 40 francs; or fascicules may be purchased 
singly. 


HISTORICAL. 


We gave warm praise to Father George Stebbing’s Story of the 
Catholic Church (Sands: 8s. 6d.) when it first appeared in 1915, and 
we are glad to welcome its third edition. Post-war conditons have neces- 
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sitated an inferior paper and an enhanced price, nor do we learn whether 
the author has done anything to improve his work in the interval. How- 
ever, it remains an excellent book of its kind, containing all that is essen- 
tial, well-fitted for reference or for school work, and furnished with a 
serviceable index. 

Early Christian Times (Longmans: pp. 31, Is. 6d.), by a Sister of 
Notre Dame, has a short introduction by Archbishop Keating. This 
little volume gives an account of the first foundation of the Church, drawn 
from the Acts of the Apostles, and narrated in short chapters in a clear 
and simple style. There are a few notes at the end; there should also be 
a chronological table. We do not know if it is intended to carry on the 
narrative into later ages: but something of the kind might with profit 
be attempted. 


FICTION. 


In writing A Dartmoor Galahad (Longmans: 6s. net), Miss Beatrice 
Chase has given us an original and beautiful book. It is the last of a 
cycle of three, but it differs from its predecessors in having for its 
central figure a young man living the hermit life on Dartmoor in the 
present day. It is an arresting book with a theme few would dare to 
touch and fewer still could treat with success, and we think the author 
has achieved this in a remarkable degree. The characters are splendidly 
drawn, and the story is told with such skill and deep spiritual insight 
that the teaching of the Early Fathers and the Fathers of the Desert 
seem to radiate from the book. Yet again, it is written with such charm, 
delightful humour, and lightness of touch that it will appeal to all Miss 
Chase’s extensive public. This alone is an excellent thing to have accom- 
plished, for it will thus bring before people who could never otherwise 
be reached, the idea of God with His intense fersonal love for each one 
of us, which will come as a revelation to those who think of Him only as 
a remote Being to be feared, and to whom polite homage must be ren- 
dered once a week. “.. . . Think what it must be to God to be praised 
when one’s heart is breaking. . . All of us love Him, if we love Him at 
all, with a cupboard love because of His gifts. How many... love 
Him really humbly . . . love Him when He takes everything from them 
even Himself... Can't you imagine how He keeps one tiny safe spot where 
He can store the praise of those who praise in nakedness and adversity? 
What a poor ill-stocked little spot that must be. But how sweet the 
honey!" Or again, “ If I were such a poor woman, how I should love 
to make all that hard rough sordid life a priceless and exquisite tapestry 
of praise. I would paraphrase the psalms and would praise the Lord 
with the bucket and the mop.” In short, the book might well have been 
called “ Mysticism for the People.” So versatile is Miss Chase that she 
has combined in one volume a charming story in which some well-known 
characters reappear, a beautiful pen picture of Dartmoor executed with 
her well-known dexterity and skill, and a book of devotion of deep 
beauty. To quote our Lord's words to St. Mechtilde, ‘“‘ Those who love 
Me will find in this book great cause for joy.” 

La Perte de Jérusalem (Bonne Presse: 2:fr.) is an historical novel 
dealing with the siege and capture of Jerusalem by the Caliph Omar, in 
638, and containing, among other historical pictures, a narrative of the 
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restoration of the Holy Cross by the Emperor Heraclius, after his triumph 
over the Persians. The author, M. Mathieu de Montpeyroux, is an expert 
in Byzantine history, who brings scholarship as well as art to his task. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two recent Pastoral letters by French Bishops are published in pamph- 
let form (Paris: la Bonne Presse). One is Cardinal Dubois’ very out- 
spoken letter on the declining birth-rate, La Crise de la Natalité en 
France, which is a declaration of war on race-suicide, a2 war in which 
Catholics have to take the leading part, and can admit no shirkers in 
their own ranks—‘‘la guerre 4 la dépopulation n'y doit pas compter 
d’embusqués.” The letter may be recommended to our social students, 
as it gives a review of the most recent French statistics. Mgr. Chauvin, 
Bishop of Evreux writes on the studies of candidates for the priesthood, 
Des Etudes et de la Formation des clercs. In substance, the letter is an 
explanation of the Encyclical “ Officiorum omnium,” of last year. 

Baptéme d’Urgence (Action Catholique, Brussels: 1 fr.), by Father 
P. Hoornaert, S.J., with the collaboration of two friends, one a medical 
man, the other a lawyer, is a little treatise on emergency-baptisms, 
particularly in the case of new-born children, which can be recommended 
to Catholic doctors and nurses. Some urgent questions of medical juris- 
prudence, and the ethical principle governing them are also dealt with. 

Health and Happiness, by Father F. J. Dore, S.J., Ph.D., M.D. (Wag- 
ner, New York: 7s. 6d.), is “‘a text-book of personal hygiene and phy- 
siology based on Catholic principles.” The author, who is a professor 
in Fordham University, has exceptional qualifications for a work of this 
sort; as a theologian, a philosopher, a physician, and a teacher, he is able 
to take a remarkably comprehensive view of man and his needs. Too 
often, as he points out, writers who are merely physiologists are content 
with considering the human body as a purely animal organism, abstract- 
ing from the more important questions of intellectual, and still more, 
spiritual and religious, health. Such abstraction might be innocent 
enough, if the incompleteness of the method were duly recognized; but 
this is just what we do not find in the authors referred to. Father Dore 
insists throughout on the teleological character of all vital processes—how 
the lower functions subserve the higher, and how the true nature of no 
single function can be rig’.tly understood save in connection with the 
great whole to which it belongs. It is this that constitutes the philosophic 
interest of his work, and we suggest that the little book might well be 
made the basis of a more comprehensive treatise on the Health of Man 
at every level of his composite nature. 

The descriptions of structure and function are extremely well done, 
and in the simplest of simple language. Without overburdening his 
pages with technical arguments, the author manages to impress upon his 
readers the mystery and infinite complexity of all vital activities. There 
is thus a good deal of shrewd polemic against mechanical and materialistic 
views—polemic all the more deadly for not being overstrained. We 
may mention, for example, the instructive chapters on digestion and 
assimilation of food. The photographic illustrations are helpful. 

The somewhat late appearance of the C.S.G. Year Book for 1923 
(C.S.G.: Is. net) is mitigated by the fact that the bulk of its contents con- 
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sists of permanently valuable matter. Its subtitle is ‘“‘ A Handbook for 
Social Study,” and it embraces a long series of Study Courses, based on 
the literature of the Guild, and other works relating to social subjects. 

A new English translation of the Roman Martyrology (B.O. and W.: 
10s.), with supplements referring to the various Orders, will be wel- 
comed by religious communities which do not use the Latin. It is pro- 
duced with the taste which characterizes all the liturgical works of the 
publishers. 

Miss J. E. Lowe's Church Latin for Beginners (B.O. and W.: 53s.) 
has a more practical outlook than the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn’s /niroduction 
to Ecclesiasticai Latin, lately noticed. It is meant to make it possible 
in the shortest time for a person to follow the Services of the Church with- 
out a translation and is admirably adapted for this end. The vocabulary 
is not a large one and the inflections are not difficult to master. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


An addition to the useful C.T.S. Series, giving an account of various 
religious Orders and Congregations, is The Little Sisters of the Assump- 
tion (2d.). This is a comparatively recent French foundation which 
nevertheless has spread rapidly and has convents in England. A City 
Full of Boys and Girls (2d.), described as “A Talk to Catholic Wives 
and Mothers on a Serious Subject " by a Catholic Woman Doctor, has 
reached its twelfth thousand, but would sell even better if entitled ‘ The 
Manifold Evil of Birth-Control.” The Weak Link and The Coming of 
the Kingdom (2d.), by W. S. Randall, two stories in one pamphlet, form 
good and edifying reading. Father Lane's Preparation for First Con- 
fession and First Communion (2d.), the first of the Liverpool Branch 
pamphlets, will be found useful and stimulating by teachers. 

We wish a pamphlet, called Eastern Catholics, written by W. L. 
Scott, K.C., of Ontario, and published by the C.T.S. of Canada, could 
be added to the stock of the C.T.S. here, for it contains clear and ex- 
haustive information regarding the various Uniate Churches with notes 
on their history and present state: also a description of the different 
Orthodox rites and churches. We have all the information in Dr. For- 
tescue’s lengthy and learned volumes, but here it is provided in tabloid 
form. 

Nos. 3 and 4 of the Bulletins of the Indian Catholic Truth Society 
are concerned with the rules and membership of the body; its history, 
method of working and output. 

Those who are interested in the subject of the Reading Conference 
will be glad to have a translation of Pope Pius XI.’s Studiorum Ducem 
(Blackwell: 2d.), the Encyclical which directs Catholics to find in the 
study of St. Thomas the principles of right international action from 
which alone peace can be secured. 

A version of the Encyclical is also published in The Catholic Mind 
(America Press: 5 c.) for August 22nd. Other subjects in recent issues 
are “ Catholics and Sex Problems " by Dr. Colvin (August 8th), Belloc 
and Chesterton on “Catholic Truth in History " (September 8th), 
“ Labour's Responsibility to the Community " by J. Husslein, S.J., and 
“ Catholic Trade Unions in France " by Denis Gwynn (September 22nd). 
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By J. M. 


Bett & Sons, London. 
The Religious Life of Henry VI. By 
Cardinal Gasquet. Pp. xi. 141. 
Price, 5S. n. 


BENZIGER Bros., New York. 
In the Wilds of the Canyon. By H.S, 
Spalding, S.J. Pp. 192. Price, 
$1.00n, Talks to Boys. By J. P. 


Conroy, S.J. Pp. 192. Price, 25c. 


Beyagrt, Bruges, 
Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum. 
Edit 7e. By A. Camerlynck and 
A. Van der Heeren. Pp. 422. 
Price, 20.00 frs. 


CaTHoLic SociaL Guitp, Oxford. 
A Handbook for Social Study. Pp. 102. 
Price, Is. n. 


C.T.S. of CANADA. 
Eastern Catholics. 
Pp 47. 


C.T.S., London. 
Several Twopenny Pamphlets. 


H.M. Stationery OrFice, London. 
Calendar of Fine Rolls, Vol. VII. 
Pp. 547. Price, 40s. 9d. 


HEATH CRANTON, London. 
Celia-Bound. By Winifred Carter. 
Pp. 294. Price, 7s. 6d. 


By W. L. Scott. 


LETHIELLEUx, Paris. 
Marguerite d@’Arbouze. 
By H. M. Delsart. 
Price, 7.50 fr. 


1580-1626. 
Pp. xii. 350. 


LIBRAIRIE DE L’@UVRE ST. AUGUSTINE, 
St. Maurice. 
Deux Convertis Anglais du XVIIe 


Siécle. By A. M. de Bavier, 
C.R. St.A. Pp. gr. 


Lonemans, London. 


The Life of Mere St. Foseph. Bya 
Sister of Notre Dame. Pp. x 
285. Price, 15s.n. The Action of 
Alcohol on Man, By E. H. Starling. 
Pp. vii. 291. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
First Notions of Holy Writ. By 
C. Lattey, S.J. Pp. 112. Price, 
3s. 6d.n. The Revolution in Iveland, 
1906-1923. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Pp. xvi. 327. Price, 12s, 6d. n. 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J. By C. C. 
Martindale. Pp. xi. 244. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. Poine. By H. J. Treston, 
M.A. Pp. ix. 427. Price, 21s. n. 
Miss Watts. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 
Pp. 378. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
y of the Franciscan Missions, 
1924. Illustrated. Pp. 72. Price, rs. 
The Principles of Natural Theology. 
By G. H. e Pp. xxviii. 612. 
Price, 8s. 6d. n 


LoyoLta UNIversiTy Press, Chicago. 
The Effect of Objective Presentation on 
the Learning and Retention of a Latin 
Vocabulary. By A. G. Schmidt, 
S.J. Pp. 192. Price, $1.00n. 


S.P.C.K., London, 
Thomas de Cobham. By Right Rev. 
E. H. Pearce. Pp. x. 274. Price, 
15S. 0. 


Té£gui, Paris. 


Esprit du Curé d@Ars. By Abbé 
Monnin. 28 édit. Pp. 366. Price, 
2.00 fr. Amne-Catherine Emmerich, 
By G. Dirheimer. Pp. xvi. 240. 
Price, 5.00 fr. Lu Foi Chrétienne. 
By Mgr. Chapon. Pp. ix. 171. 
Price, 3.50 fr. Le Don de Dieu, 
By Abbé Lecompte. Pp. viii. 80, 
Price, 1.50 fr. L'Ciuvre des Voca- 
tions. By Abbé J. Millot. Pp. 338. 
Price, 3.00 fr. La kevanche de 
Feanne d’Arc. 7¢ edit. Pp. x. 156. 
Price, 2.50 fr. Les Trente Sous de 
Vincent de Paul. Pp. 38. Price, 
1.50 fr. Réits et Lapel. 3 Series. 
Pp. 300. Price, 5.00 tr. each. 
All by Pére V. Delaporte, S.J. 





